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Every young mind left in the darkness of ignorance 
about God must be a source of satisfaction to 
the devil. Most gravely in danger of this darkness 
—unless regular religious instruction is provided 
for them—are the minds of Catholic boys and 
girls attending public schools. The responsibility 
of opening their eyes to the light of the faith is ours! 
Those meeting this responsibility by teaching 
special religion classes find the Confraternity 
Editions of the weekly MEsseNcers a 
real help. In these “religion texts that come 
weekly,” meaningful lessons amplify the questions 
and answers of the Revised Baltimore 
Catechisms and make real-life applications of 
the doctrinal content—Our Littte MesseNGeR 
for grades 2 and 3; the Junior CatxHouic 
Messencer for grades 3-6; and the Younc Cartxouic 
Messencer for grades 6-9. Write for rates 
and sample copies. 










GEO. A. PFLAUM, pusuisner, inc. 


38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 








I DON’T THINK TEN MEN IN MY PARISH WOULD COME OUT 
AND WORK FOR A FUND RAISING CAMPAIGN! 





That’s what six out of ten Pastors tell us when 


It does to us. 
we emphasize that one-third of the men in the parish will work as solicitors in a 
Lawson-directed campaign. 

The picture above shows the Committee which worked so devotedly in our just- 


Sound familiar? 


completed appeal in St. Joseph’s Parish, Williston, North Dakota. This is a 400- 
family parish and the picture shows most of the 143 men who gave of their time 
and substance so that their campaign could succeed. We had said we could raise 
$125,000 or more and produced $152,000. 

In campaigns which are near completion as this advertisement is prepared, here 
are a few examples of Lawson enlistment and Lawson results: 





We said we Men 
Campaign Could Raise Subscribed — Enlisted 
St. Mary’s Pro- $275 ,000-$300 , 000 $315,000 586 
Cathedral 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
Sacred Heart Parish $125 ,000-$150 ,000 $263,332 300 
Charleston, W. Va. 
St. Theresa’s Parish $75,000— $80,000 $73,992 115 


Grants, New Mexico 
And these campaigns are not yet completed. Substantial additional funds can 
be expected. 
And in big campaigns, enlistment of unprecedented numbers of male Catholics 
still is necessary. In our current campaign in three counties of the Diocese of 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, 5,788 Catholic men are working devotedly, night and day. 
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, oy | LAWSON ASSOCIATES 
If you would like to know ROCKVILLE CENTRE 
what can be raised for your | (] Arrange a visit to discuss our fund needs. 
parish, or a Central Catho- [] Send me literature regarding your serv- 
lic High School, or a hospital | ices. 
or other institution, drop | Name..... onnnenea (nictesesnaaeaens 
the attached coupon in the | 
. Church. .....+ pitdlniate's areca eer eT Ter ‘ 
mail or telephone us collect | 
at Rockville Centre 6-0177. | Street.....cccccccccccccccccccccccsccccsces . 
No obligation, of course. | CIE so dvccsncvenesenwns Stale. ..ccccccccccccees 
| HX-1 
FUND RAISING COUNSEL ame. ROCKVILLE CENTRE. N. Y. 
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Foley pbsseciates Tue. 
Wed You a 
Blessed and Successful New Year 


Whatever your needs—be they great or small— 
Foley Associates can handle them all! 


There’s no obligation to discuss your need— 
We offer solutions that always succeed! 


CALL or WRITE us NOW—at NO OBLIGATION 
For a SUCCESSFUL 1956! 


SOS RS SS artes 
Wore and More Priests 
are consulting 
UND- / 


po / Associates ee / Aowice 
/ 


The New, Dynamic Name in Catholic Fund-Raising 


100% Campaign Successes in 61 Parishes in 1955—Free Analysis— 

Thorough Parish Census—Flat Fee, No Percentages-—Dignified and 

Experienced Methods—Exclusively Catholic Personnel-—Topflight 

References—-and (Most Important) a complete ‘‘follow-up’’ for the 
entire pledge period 


Jes ae ae RRS AS CREE A RS 


IF YOU NEED MONEY FOR 


@ A NewChurch, Rectory,Convent @ Reduction of Mortgage or Debt 
@ A New Parochialor HighSchool @ A Diocesan Appeal 


CALL COLLECT—OR WRITE TODAY TO 


Foley Associates IJuc. 


Professional Building Baker 2664 Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Organized Exclusively to Aid Catholic Fund-Raising Projects 
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Life insurance for priests? 


When does a priest need life insurance? 


Whenever there are close relatives or an in- 
stitution in whose support he is interested. 
Lay brothers in the teaching profession 
have similar needs and are equally eligible 
for all MLCU policies. 


And life insurance represents one of the 
most secure savings plans available today — 
a sure way to build a future based on 
a guaranteed return of dollars and cents re- 
gardless of a fluctuating economy. Ministers 
Life & Casualty Union offers special life in- 
surance plans which entitle you to lower 
rates because you are a preferred risk! 


For example: A $1,000 Ordinary Life 
policy taken at age 30 will, at age 60, have 
a cash value of $486 which may be used as 
you see fit. And it’s so easy to get insurance 
protection under any of the MLCU plans. 
Providing you have a good health record, 
policies under $5,000 are issued without 
medical examination. All you have to do is 
fill out the coupon at the bottom, sign it 
and mail it. Indicate the type of policy in 
which you are interested and complete in- 
formation and an application will be sent 
immediately. So, since you are a preferred 
risk, take advantage today—no obligation 
of course! 


-————THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION -———-. 


Name 


Address 





Date of Birth 





(Legal Reserve Non-Assessable Life Insurance) 
10810 Ministers Life Bldg., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
In Canada: 30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ontario 


Please send me information on Ordinary Life [ 


Endowment | 


Catholic Order 














PREFERRED BY MILLIONS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
PALUCH'S 


LENTEN BOOKLETS 
“WAY OF THE CROSS” 


IN 3 DIFFERENT EDITIONS 
ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI EDITION 


The leading seller in the United States. No flipping 
back and forth of pages. All movement is forward, as 
in all our booklets. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI EDITION 


One of the most popular of all Lenten booklets. Has 
sold in millions of copies. Beautiful cover and format in 
two colors. 


HOLY CROSS EDITION 


Preferred by priests who look for that something “a 
little different.” The beauty of passages from Missal and 
Breviary deepen the spirit of penance and piety. 


FREE SAMPLES 
OF ANY BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


NOV 
LENTEN DEVOTIONS QUANTITY meen A 





The only available booklet of its PRICES Arranged with appropriate prayers 
kind for the “off-night" (usually and hymns for a novena centered 
Wednesday) during Lent. Also 1 to 49 10¢ each around the Stations of the Cross. 
ideal for Sunday evening service. 50 to 99 9¢ each Long proven popular with both adults 
Order of service is easy to follow. 100 to 499 8'2¢ each and school children. The ideal book- 
Perfect for active participation by 500 to 999 8¢ each let to revivify lagging interest in the 
the congregation. 1000 or more 7’%2¢ each Stations in any parish. 


WRITE FOR OUR LITERATURE 
ON COMPLETE LINE OF BOOKLETS FOR HOLY WEEK 


If you have not yet read our Saints and Sinners Idea Exchange, 
you have a surprise coming. Free copy upon request. 


J. S. PALUCH CO., INC. 


1800 WINNEMAC AVE. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
All Phones: SUnnyside 4-1040 




















IDEALS worth maintaining 


In the latter part of the 15th Century, when barbers were surgeons, and 
the chief pursuit of alchemists was the transmuting of base metals into gold, 
there was born, in Switzerland, a man who was to become the stormy 
petrel of the scientific world of his day. His name was Paracelsus. Strong- 
willed and opinionated though he was, his fame survives because he had 
the courage to defy outmoded traditions and to pioneer new ideas in the 
field of medicine and chemistry. 

One of Paracelsus’ pet peeves was that students preparing for the prac- 
tice of medicine were required to take no training in the chemical labora- 
tory. Their knowledge” was acquired mainly through memorizing ancient 
and worthless mythological writings. And how they ridiculed Paracelsus’ 
theories on the value of mineral remedies—theories since proven valid, 
which broke completely with the old-school practices of blood-letting and 
purging! 

Paracelsus’ teachings in both medicine and chemistry were right all the 
time, yet it was not until long after his death that they were fully recognized. 
Even though the writings he left to posterity are now over four hundred 
years old, many have been shown to be surprisingly modern in their 
viewpoint. 

Every pioneer, like Paracelsus, has his detractors. Whistler's talents as 
a painter, you remember, were constantly challenged; Wagner was only 
an amateur composer; and Fulton a mere gadgeteer! Yet their works have 
gloriously survived their critics and imitators. 

Here at Allen's we have never regretted our decision to undertake the 
role of pioneer in the liturgical branch of the textile arts. We are the only 
manufacturers whose looms are devoted to the needs of Holy Mother 
Church. To supply them is both a privilege and a responsibility. We can 
set for ourselves no higher standard than to weave the finest vesture and 
altar drapery materials woven anywhere in the world . . . and sell them 
at prices every user can afford to pay. ; 


**The Liturgy Lives in the Weave”’ 


“Buy American” ale T 


LEN SI SILK ILLS 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Directes 


abrir 
868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, WW. Y. 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 


VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 





Trade Mark Reg. 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 























Tue Homiteric aND Pastora Review (Monthly), Vol. LVI, No. 4 (January, 1956). Copyright 1955 by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post Office 
at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Sul.scriptions to the U. 8. 
$5.00 per annum. $5.25 in Canada. 














CONSTANT SUCCESS 


IN THE LAST MONTH 16 MORE PARISH CAMPAIGNS WERE SUC- 
CESSFULLY OVER-SUBSCRIBED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF COM- 
MUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE, INC. 


CAMPAIGN PROJECT GOAL RAISED 
BLESSED SACRAMENT 
Charleston, S. C. Debt Reduction $100,000 $118,482 
OUR LADY QUEEN OF PEACE 
New Dorp, Staten Island, N. Y. School Addition $200,000 $204,538 
PRECIOUS BLOOD School Addition, cafeteria, 
Long Island City, N. Y. gym $500,000 $500,250* 
SACRED HEART 
Byram, Conn. School, Convent $150,000 $153,121 
ST. AEDAN School addition, audit., 
New Haven, Conn. convent $250,000 $280,988 
ST. ANDREW AVELLINO School addition, gym, con- 
Flushing, N. Y. vent expansion $400,000 $434,750 
ST. BERNADETTE 
New Haven, Conn. Grammar, Jr. High $100,000 $124,622 
ST. DOMINIC 
Bronx, N. Y. Convent, youth center $150,000 $183,685 
ST. GABRIEL 
Brooklyn, N. Y. School, Convent, Church $250,000 $258,683 
ST. JOSEPH 
Fort Edward, N. Y. New school, gym, audit. $150,000 $157,215* 
ST. JOSEPH 
Troy, N. Y. School $125,000 $117,928* 
ST. LAWRENCE THE MARTYR 
Sayville, N. Y. School Addition $125,000 $136,000 
ST. PATRICK 
Bedford, N. Y. School, Audit., Convent $150,000 $150,260* 
ST. PETER OF ALCANTARA 
Port Washington, N. Y. Convent $250,000 $309,281* 
ST. PHILIP THE APOSTLE 
Saddle River, N. J. New Church, school addit. $200,000 $201,265 
ST. STEPHEN 
Geneva, N. Y. School Addition $150,000 $165,487 


*STILL IN PROGRESS 








These pastors faced problems similar to yours . . 
will the workers come from? will it be successful? how long will it take? 
how much can be realized? what will it cost? 


with a free comparative analysis. 
pastors of the parishes listed here! 
to get free information at no obligation from CCS. 


JUST TELEPHONE MR. KELLY COLLECT 
AT OXFORD-5-1175, NEW YORK CITY 


. they too asked: where 


Mr. B. Patrick Kelly, our vice-president, will be pleased to provide you |, 
This analysis proved of great value to the 
lt takes very little time and no money 








COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE, INC. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


44 Sherman Court 
Fairfield, Conn. 
Clearwater-9-241 3 


776 Maccabees Building 


Detroit, Michigan 
Temple-2-1020 


90 State Street 
Albany, New York 
Albany-6-9530 
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The most simple chapel can be enriched and 
given dignity by the use of carefully chosen 
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Protestant Palpitation 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Q, REFORMATION SunpDAy, Octo- 
ber 30, 1955, Rev. Dr. Robert J. Me- 
Cracken at New York’s Riverside 
Chureh reiterated what he considered 
to be the fundamental differences be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism. 
Some of his hearers undoubtedly dis- 
agreed with his opinion that Protestant- 
ism can be defined only in relation to 
the Chureh of Rome “from which it 
sprung and from which it broke.” This 
seems to make of Protestantism a nega- 
tive, parasitical, anti-Catholic force, 
whereas many Protestants assert their 
religion is positive. 


THE CHURCH— 
ITS AUTHORITARIANISM 


More significant, however, were the 
divergent Catholic and Protestant con- 
cepts of Church organization as outlined 
by MeCracken. “The Reformation was 
against hierarchical rule in 
the church,” he said, “a rule which is 
still the essential, unvarying character- 
istic of the Papacy.” The Catholic 
“self-perpetuating and auton- 
omous” and under the hierarchical prin- 
ciple they have “complete jurisdiction 
over all political, economie and spiritual 
ideas of the laity.” Protestantism, on 
the contrary, substitutes for this hierar- 
chical principle the concept of “spiritual 
equality and brotherly cooperation.” 

Here in a nutshell we have a summary 


a protest 


clergy are 


of the issues underlying the present 
Protestant-Catholic tensions in the 
United States. Bigots and professional 
agitators here and there may have 
manufactured local calumnies against 
Catholics, but thousands of Protestants 
are honestly and sincerely disturbed 
by “the authoritarianism” of the Catho- 
lic Church. They have the highest re- 
spect and admiration for the lay Catho- 
lies they know, but they fear the official 
Church in its dictatorial endeavor to 
coerce the minds of the laity into con- 
forming to “the party-line of the 
Vatican.” 

It seems strange that this anti-Catho- 
lie feeling should be able to get such 
a firm grip at this time. For we are in 
an era of religious revival. Religion is 
espoused on the floor of Congress, on 
the TV sereen, in best-selling books and 
movies, and even on the recordings that 
blare forth from the juke-boxes. Yet, 
the sad fact is that this religious re- 
surgence has been accompanied by a 
wave of anti-Catholicism. It is not as 
virulent, perhaps, as the bigotry of the 
A.P.A. or the Ku Klux Klan, but it may 
well be more dangerous since it comes 
from the more enlightened circles of 
Protestantism as well as “the Bible 
belt.” 


THE CATHOLIC “PERIL” 


The campaign seems to have started 
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sometime during the Second World War. 
Harold E. Fey gathered together the 
various charges that were circulating 
during the war and he systematized 
and formulated them in a series of ar- 
ticles in The Christian Century from 
Nov. 29, 1944 to Jan. 17, 1945. These 
eight articles were bound together and 
published as a reprint, and undoubtedly 
the large sale of this reprint contrib- 
uted much to current Protestant fears 
of the Catholic Church. The reprint 
was entitled “Can Catholicism Win 
America?” and the author’s answer 
was “Yes”’—unless Proiestants wake 
up. 

What are Protestants afraid of? 
They are afraid that the hierarchy of 
the Catholie Church, working through 
the N.C.W.C. and other agencies, will 
dominate American family life, educa- 
tion, industry, labor, health and social 
welfare, domestic politics and our for- 
eign diplomacy. Through the Legion 
of Decency, the press, radio and TV, 
the Chureh will mould American cul- 
ture. In brief, the “Catholic peril” in 
America is the Catholic hierarchy 
which, so Protestant spokesmen say, has 
launched a program that refuses to 
come to terms with Protestants and 
which aims at nothing else than a 
fundamental revision of the Constitu- 
tion and of the American way of life. 

John J. Kane, head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, has published within the last 
few months a book that comes to grips 
with the current charges against Ca- 
tholicism in the United States. It is en- 
titled Catholic-Protestant Conflicts in 
America (Regnery), and the author 
strives for objectivity in his study of 
Protestant grievances. Whether he suc- 
ceeds or not is a question that only time 
will answer. What appears objective 
to Catholic eyes may seem like par- 
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tisan polemic to Protestants. The im- 
portant point is that a leading Catho- 
lie sociologist has not evaded a task 
that many other Catholic experts felt 
would stir up a hornet’s nest. 

Mr. Kane makes two main points. 
First: Protestant-Catholie conflicts 
must be viewed as symptoms rather 
than causes. He says that all the fuss 
over a Vatican envoy, “fringe benefits,” 
the Legion of Decency, mixed marriage 
promises and birth-control legislation, 
are ultimately traceable to a fear that 
Catholics are emerging from their mi- 
nority group status, and that Protes- 
tants are losing ground. 

Kane’s opinion is somewhat similar 
to that of Gordon W. Allport in his 
Nature of Prejudice (Beacon). All- 
port has a chapter on “Religion and 
Prejudice” wherein he says that there 
is discussion today as to whether or not 
Catholicism is a potential threat to 
democratic freedom, whether, if Catho- 
lies acquired majority control of the 
government, they would deny freedom 
of worship to others. The problem is 
realistic, says Allport, and can be de- 
cided yes or no on rational grounds. 
But the trouble is that it is not kept 
on a factual plane. 

Anti-Catholics use the issue merely 

to mask their hatred.  Disliking 

Catholics as they do, they are quick 

to perceive any Catholic doctrine or 

practice as a “threat” to democratic 
freedoms. Their perception and in- 
terpretation are selective. Contrari- 
wise, embattled Catholics resent the 
irrelevancies to such an extent that 
they too are distracted from the basic 
issue and make countercharges (pp. 
445-446). 
THE FRIGHTENED MAJORITY 


Every majority wants to retain its 
prestige and position and resents a 
challenge from a minority. Top-dog 
wants to stay top-dog. The Protes- 
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tant majority in this country feels that 
its primacy is being threatened by the 
Catholic minority and so it opposes the 
threat. Consciously or unconsciously 
it masks its “hold-everything” atti- 
tude by throwing up a smoke-screen of 
charges of totalitarianism, hierarchical 
domination and foreign (Roman) alle- 
giance. 

Now Dr. Kane comes to the rescue 
of the frightened majority. He assures 
the Protestants that they have little to 
fear. Admittedly, Catholics are grow- 
ing in numbers in the United States, 
but Dr. Kane shows quite conclusively 
that they are striding forward only in 
population statistics. They are not 
increasing in influence. Save for the 
clergy and lawyers, Catholics make a 
pitiful showing in the top echelons of 
American life. In proportion to their 
numbers, they have very few outstand- 
ing men in education, business adminis- 
tration, banking, literature and science. 
The statistics cited by Dr. Kane are 
disappointing to Catholie readers, but 
they should serve to convince Protes- 
tants that Catholic power and influence 
in the United States is a bogey that ex- 
ists only in the minds of Protestant 
spokesmen. Dr. John Tracy Ellis in 
his article “American Catholies and the 
Intellectual Life” (Thought: Autumn, 
1955) likewise points up our weakness, 
this time in the category of scholarship. 
In contrast with the incomparable tra- 
ditions of Catholic learning, American 
Catholie scholarship is woefully un- 
productive in science and in the hu- 
manities. In a 1953 survey made by 
Knapp and Greenbaum, among the fifty 
top-ranking colleges for men in the 
production of scholars in science, so- 
cial science and the humanities, no 
Catholie school could find a place. 

Protestants may speculate as to the 
of the Catholic hierarchy in 
America. They don’t need to specu- 


alms 


late as to visible signs of the bishops’ 
success in achieving these alleged goals: 
no such signs exist. The convert total 
of 187,000 last year is a sure sign that 
we are not winning America. It repre- 
sents four converts per one thousand 
Catholics—a miserable showing. Prot- 
estant spokesman speak of the Catho- 
lic Church in America as a_ highly 
synchronized machine radiating — its 
power in all cireles of American life. 
Yet, the convert total shows that last 
year we averaged three converts per 
priest. All in all, it seems that Protes- 
tants have little to worry about as far 
as Catholic domination of America is 
concerned. 


CATHOLIC CLAUSTROPHOBIA; 
PROTESTANT PARANOIA 


Dr. Kane points out that in every 
problem of intergroup relations, some 
fault ean be found with both sides. 
Protestant responsibility is the greater. 
The Catholie minority, having less op- 
portunity and less power, has not been 
able to equal the majority even in 
blunders. On this point, I discovered 
a very interesting editorial in The 
Christian Century (Oct. 19, 1955). En- 
titled ‘Protestant, Be Yourself!” it 
pleaded with Protestants to abandon 
their “neurotic Protestant anxiety about 
Rome which, far from safeguarding 
Protestantism, gets in the way of its 
positive self-realization and fulfill- 
ment.” 

The writer of the editorial speaks 
about the two unhealthy complexes in 
American Christianity: Catholic 
“claustrophobia” and Protestant “para- 
noia.” The Catholic complex causes 
the Catholic minority to feel sur- 
rounded, hemmed-in by the Protestant 
majority—and it is understandable. 
But in some cases, individual Catholies 
are so much on the defensive that they 
consider almost any Protestant com- 
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ment on Catholicism an insult. Prot- 
estant “paranoia,” according to the 
writer, is something different. “Be- 
‘cause Roman Catholicism has made 
problems for us somewhere, we begin 
to see its threat everywhere. We feel 
chronically picked on, beaten down, 
abused.” He then goes on to say that 
a Protestant is not most Protestant 
when he is most anti-Catholic but when 
he is most free. “And that freedom is 
being free even from historic fear and 
fascination with an ancient foe.” The 
real Protestant, therefore, according to 
the editorial, is one who forgets his 
persecution mania and lives in the con- 
sciousness of the liberating love of God. 


THE CATHOLIC LAITY 


Dr. Kane, as I said already, puts 
blame on both sides in this matter 
of Protestant-Catholic tensions. He 
claims that the Catholic laity is partly 
to blame. Why the laity? He insists 
that Protestants fear the totalitarianism 
of the Church because the Catholic 
laity lends credence to this fear. The 
Church claims assent and obedience in 
questions of faith and morals, but the 
laity in America, according to Dr. Kane, 
gives the impression that Church au- 
thority spills over into other fields such 
as politics, social life, art and letters. 
The clergy ask the laity to assume 
leadership in these secular fields, but 
the laity refuses to accept it. 

For instance, in national or regional 
meetings of learned societies, Catholic 
lay people are not in evidence. Or, if 
present, they are too timid to speak. 
The dearth of Catholic members in non- 
sectarian organizations (such as P.T.A., 
Red Cross or civie and educational or- 
ganizations) creates in the minds of 
non-Catholies the impression — that 
Catholics are forbidden to join or that 
no one but a priest has the competence 


to participate. In other words, the laity 
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by its apathy and inertia lends credence 
to the notion that an authoritarian hand 
dominates every phase of a Catholic 
layman’s life. 

Yet, it seems to me that the laity is 
not altogether responsible for its apathy. 
Too often our lay people have been 
given the impression that religion was 
none of their business, and so they 
hesitated to speak on certain secular 
matters or take part in secular projects 
for fear that these matters or projects 
might have religious and moral implica- 
tions. An editorial in The Tablet (Lon- 
don) on August 13, 1955, cites numer- 
ous blessings that came from the Coun- 
cil of Trent, but one effect that had an 
unforeseen influence was the formaliza- 
tion of seminary training. Proper semi- 
nary training Was necessary since the 
Reformers claimed that every man was 
a priest, and the Church had to guard 
against a specious lay theology. But 
the creation of seminaries caused the 
laymen to equate religion with theology 
and to leave its defense to professional 
specialists. 


PRIESTS, LAYMEN, APOSTOLATE 


The result has been that laymen have 
felt that the defense of Catholic faith 
is no business of theirs, and they have 
scrupulously avoided tangling in any 
controversies that have religious and 
moral implications. Yet, in many cases 
they are better fitted to repel attacks 
against the Church than are priests 
whose training has been almost exelu- 
sively theological. For today, many of 
the charges against the Chureh are 
couched not in theological terms, but in 
terms of the political, sociological and 
economic implications of Catholic doec- 
trines. And in these departments, the 
nid of the well-informed layman is 
sorely needed. Moreover, the layman 
can speak the language of the modern 
unbeliever, a facility seldom found cer- 
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tainly in young priests fresh from the 
seminary. At any rate, the point is 
that laymen are not necessarily to 
blame for their hesitation to engage in 
discussions involving religious or semi- 
religious problems. 

Dr. Kane ends his book on an opti- 
mistie note. He feels that we are mov- 
ing forward to a truly democratic type 
of society in which minorities will be 
encouraged to retain their distinctive 
customs and beliefs and yet participate 
harmoniously in the larger 
However, no matter how successful we 
may be in promoting neighborliness and 
community harmony, we will never en- 
tirely remove tensions between Protes- 
tants and Catholics. For our differing 
concepts of religion will always have 
practical implications. The Protestant 
idea is that no human intermediary 
must come between God and man, and, 
therefore, to hold a priesthood in es- 
teem and reverence is to render to 
Caesar the things that are God’s and 
to resort to sacraments is a kind of 


society. 


idolatry. 

A recent writer says: 
clasm, the suspicion of sacrament which 
pervades Protestantism, is only a re- 


“The icono- 


flection of its allegiance to the Uncon- 
ditioned.” Catholicism, therefore, will 
always seem to the Protestant an idola- 
try because it exalts the Incarnation 
and makes use of men and material 
things in its sacred services. 

Tensions there will be. But our task 
is to remember that we must live by 
faith, hope and charity, and that the 
greatest of these is charity. That 
charity, however, does not mean com- 
promise or concession or surrender on 
points of doctrine. For it is precisely 
because ours is not a man-made reli- 
gion that we cannot change it. The 
Chureh which Christ founded was not 
a mere “religion of the spirit.” It was 
a visible, hierarchical organization that 
would live by His fullness and earry on 
the work He entrusted to it. He gave it 
threefold power, that of prophet, priest 
and king. It may happen that the 
Chureh in its teaching, ruling and 
sanctifying, may run counter to the will 
of the majority in America. In such a 
case, Protestants should not expect 
Catholics to put the majority vote 
above the will of God. That is not the 
freedom with which Christ has made us 
free. That is rank idolatry. 





address of the young man. 





After you have completed your reading of this issue of THe HOMILETIC AND 
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Changes in the Rubrics of 
Missal and Breviary 


lil. By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 


FIRST AND SECOND VESPERS 


We shall now have to be on our guard 
almost every day not to recite the 
wrong Vespers because of the directions 
in our breviaries, which will frequently 
indicate that First Vespers of the fol- 
lowing feast are to be said. The new 
Norms of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites give First Vespers only to Sun- 
days, and to feasts that are doubles of 
the first or second class. We have pre- 
viously seen that First Vespers are said 
for a feast of Our Lord, if it replaces a 
Sunday in the calendar, even though the 
feast is not a double of the first or sec- 
ond class. 

A problem is raised by the former 
rubrics for Second Vespers of the feast 
of All Saints, and the Vespers of the 
Faithful Departed, which follow them 
immediately. Are the First Vespers of 
November 2 still to be recited on the 
afternoon of November 1, or are these 
First Vespers of All Souls’ Day abro- 
gated by the provisions of the new De- 
cree? Father Sehmidt in 
writes that they seem to be abolished 


Periodica 


under the new legislation, and his opin- 
ion is substantiated by the Ordo Uni- 
versalis Ecclesiae for 1956.87 Whereas 
the Ordo in 1955 gave detailed direc- 
tions for reciting on November 1 the 
Vespers of the Office of the Dead, with 
Compline of that office, the 1956 Ordo 
speaks only of Second Vespers of All 
Saints, and calls for Sunday Compline. 


* Periodica, 1955, p. 304. 
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Perhaps we should note here a par- 
ticular application of the provision that 
Vespers will henceforth conclude with 
the versicle Fidelium animae.®®  Be- 
cause the norms established by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites apply to 
both publie and private recitation of the 
Divine Office.’ the antiphon of our 
Blessed Mother will no longer be recited 
at the conclusion of Vespers, including 
those that are chanted in churches or in 
seminary chapels. There is no objec- 
tion to the singing of the Salve Regina 
or of other antiphons in those churches 
and chapels, but it would not be in ac- 
cordance with the new Decree to chant 
those antiphons as the concluding part 
of Vespers, which will now be ended by 
the Fidelium animae. 


PSALM 118 


In the festive offices of the Breviary, 
as presently arranged, Psalm 118 is re- 
cited during the Little Hours, for which 
the Sunday psalms are used. As a re- 
sult, because festive offices are not few 
in number, this one psalm has some- 
times been said for many days in succes- 
sion. This repetition will no longer 
occur so frequently. In addition, the 
Sunday psalms for Lauds, Vespers, and 
Compline will not be recited so fre- 
quently in the office for other days. 
While the psalms for Sundays and for 
all first class feasts remain unchanged. 


* Norms, IV, 3. 
* Norms, I, 3; IV, 3. 
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on second class feasts, and on feasts of 
Our Lord and His Blessed Mother that 
are of double rite, the psalms at Little 
Hours will be from the psalter of the 
day.*® The same Norm, however, pro- 
vides for the retention of special psalms 
in offices of lesser rank, when such 
special psalms are assigned to Matins, 
Lauds, and Vespers, as they are on the 
feast of St. Agnes (January 21). Appar- 
ently the reason for this retention of 
proper psalms is that the feasts con- 
cerned are among the most ancient in 
the Chureh.”! 
effected in this regard by the new De- 
cree do mean an increase in the use of 
the daily psalter, at least for Little 
Hours, and avoidance of the constant 
repetition of Psalm 118. 


However, the changes 


THE ORATIO IMPERATA 


In the discussion of commemorations, 
some reference was made to the omis- 
sion of the oratio simpliciter imperata 
in certain circumstances. Not only 
have some days been added on which 
this prayer is to be omitted from the 
Mass, but the previous rubries requir- 
ing such omission on various days still 
remain in effect.** This latter provi- 
sion, however, will not remain quite so 
far-reaching as it was before, because 
certain days on which the oratio im- 
perata was forbidden before will no 
longer fall into the prohibited classifica- 
tions. It may be helpful to offer a sum- 
mary of the days on which the prayer 
ordered simply by the Ordinary is now 
to be omitted from the Mass. 

It is forbidden when the Mass is 
celebrated, or a commemoration is 
made, of a double of the first or second 
class, a Sunday, a privileged feria (Ash 


” Norms, IV, 12. 
™ Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1955, p. 164. 
~y, & 


Wednesday and the first three days of 
Holy Week), a privileged vigil (now 
Christmas and Pentecost only), or a 
privileged octave (now Christmas, 
Easter, and Pentecost only).7* Previ- 
ously the prayer was omitted only on 
major Sundays; now it is to be left out 
on all Sundays. Furthermore, its omis- 
sion is now prescribed for all sung 
Masses. Finally, as we have seen, the 
simple oratio imperata is omitted when- 
ever the prayers already occurring in 
the Mass total three in number. 
Formerly, it was left out when the total 
of other prayers was four. It is also 
omitted in solemn votive Masses, and 
in those which have the privileges of a 
solemn votive Mass (e. g., the privi- 
leged votive Mass of the Sacred Heart 
on a First Friday). 

The rules for the oratio imperata pro 
re gravi, and for that which is ordered 
etiam in duplicibus primae classis, have 
not been changed. The former classi- 
fication is omitted from the Mass only 
on doubles of the first class, on the 
vigils of Christmas and Pentecost, and 
on the day before Palm Sunday.” If 
prescribed even for doubles of the first 
class, the prayer is omitted only on 
eleven of the greater feasts of the year, 
which are commonly listed in the Ordo 
and by liturgists. 


PRAYER FOR ANNIVERSARY OF 
ORDINATION OR CONSECRATION 


What is now the status of the prayer 
that a priest may say in the Mass on 
the anniversary of his ordination? Al- 
though this prayer is really a “votive” 
prayer, it is reckoned among the prayers 
prescribed by the rubrics, and it would 
thus take precedence over the oratio 
Chr, The Celebration of Mass. By Rev. 
J. O'Connell (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1944), pp. 


190, 191. 
* op. cet. p. Wi. 
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imperata.*” The new Decree limits to 
three the number of prayers to be said 
in any Mass. Consequently, if the 
prayers on the anniversary of one’s or- 
dination already number three, the 
prayer proseipso sacerdote must be 
omitted on that day. However, accord- 
ing to the general rubrics, whenever this 
prayer is impeded, either permanently 
or accidentally, it may be said on the 
next day that is not so impeded. Thus, 
the prayer enjoys the right of transfer- 
ence, when it occurs on a liturgically 
impeded day. 

The same general rule applies to the 
prayer that is to be offered on the anni- 
versary of the Pope’s election and con- 
secration, and to the prayer on the an- 
niversary day of the bishop’s election 
(or transfer) and of his consecration. 
Passing mention may be made of the 
familiar rule that an oratio imperata 
for the Pope is omitted on the day when 
the prayer for the bishop is said.*® 


REQUIEM MASSES 


The rubrics for the prayers to be said 
or sung at Requiem Masses have been 
modified to some extent by the newly 
enacted Norms. The previous rule may 
be stated thus: Requiem Masses such 
as the month’s mind, anniversary, and 
funeral Masses could have only one 
oration; the Missa quotidiana was re- 
quired to have three, and allowed as 
many as seven prayers, provided that 
the total number was uneven and that 
the last prayer in the 
Fidelium.™* 

Under the new regulations, if the 
Missa quotidiana be a sung Mass, only 


series Was 


* op. cit., p. 187. 

® Decreta Authentica Congregationis Sac- 
rorum Rituum. March 5, 1870, Olomucen., 
D. A. 3213 ad I. 

" Rubricae Generales Missalis, V, 3, 4; Ad- 
ditones et Variationes in Rubricis Missalis, 
III, 4-7; O’Connell, op. cit., p. 139. 
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one oration is permitted.** Of course, 
this will be the prayer proper to the in- 
tention for which the Mass is being said, 
in accordance with already existing 
rubrics. If the Missa quotidiana be a 
low Mass, it is permitted, but not re- 
quired, to say three prayers. May the 
celebrant say only two prayers, that of 
the Mass plus one other, or is he still 
required to keep the number of prayers 
uneven, as was previously prescribed? 
It seems that, because the rubries of the 
Missal have not been changed in that 
regard,” the rule remains in effect that 
the prayers added in the Mass should 
total an uneven number.*® Apparently 
for the Ephemerides 
Liturgicae says that the last prayer 
should be Fidelium, as has been re- 
quired when the celebrant chose to add 
various prayers in the Missa quoti- 
diana.** 

This interpretation is confirmed by 
the directions given at the beginning of 
the Ordo Universalis Ecclesiae for 1956. 
There we are told that, in a Missa quo- 
tidiana which is sung, only one prayer 
is permitted. If it be a low Mass, three 
prayers may be said. This says nothing 
more than the Norms of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. However, the 
Ordo then specifies how those prayers 
are to be chosen, and the rubries set 
down are the same as those now in 
existence in this respect. 

The first prayer is the one proper to 
the sex and number of persons for whom 
the Mass is said, the second prayer is 
left to the choice of the celebrant, and 
the third and last is to be the prayer 
Fidelium. If the celebrant does not 
have definite information concerning 


same reason, 


the person for whom the Mass is being 
said, the first prayer is the Deus, veniae 


* Norms, V, 2. 

™” Rubr. Generales, V, 4. 
“T’Ami du Clergé, 1955, p. 513 
* Page 171. 
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largitor, with the second being left to his 
own choice, and the third being the 
prayer Fidelium. The Ordo for 1956 
gives no indication that either two or 
three prayers are permitted in the daily 
Requiem Mass. The choice is between 
one and three, and if three be said, the 
celebrant must follow the previous rules 
with regard to his choice of prayers. 

THE SEQUENCE “DIES IRAE” 

With only two exceptions, the recita- 
tion (and chanting) of the Sequence 
Dies irae is no longer required. Stated 
briefly, the two exceptions are the 
funeral Mass and the first or principal 
Mass of All Souls’ Day. Like many 
brief statements, this one suffers from 
too much simplification. Nevertheless, 
it lists the cases in which, for the most 
part, the Dies trae will now be required. 

The Norms of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion say explicitly that this Sequence 
is required in the Mass for the day of 
death or burial, not only when the body 
is present, but also when it is absent for 
a reasonable cause. Therefore, it is 
to be said in the ordinary funeral Mass. 
In any other Mass celebrated in die 
obitus seu depositionis, it will be re- 
quired when the body is present in the 
church or chapel, or when the condi- 
tions explained in the footnote immedi- 
ately preceding have been fulfilled. 

On All Souls’ Day the Dies irae must 
be said and sung in the principal Mass 
of that day, for example, the Requiem 
High Mass offered in the parish on 
November 2. If there be none of his 
three Masses which the celebrant can 
properly designate as his principal 
Mass, he should say the Dies trae in his 
first Mass. 
three different places on November 2, 


If he says Mass at two or 


or for two or three different congrega- 
tions, Father Bugnini would recommend 
repeating the Sequence, which will now 
be especially significant of All Souls’ 


Day. However, this is only a recom- 
mendation. The same author counsels 
against immediate discontinuance of the 
Dies irae in those places where it has 
been properly and completely sung, and 
where it has come to be for the people 
a customary part of the Requiem 
Mass.** 


OFFERING MASS OF A 

COMMEMORATED FEAST 

The new rules for the Mass and the 
Divine Office reduce to a mere com- 
memoration those feasts which have 
heretofore been celebrated as of simple 
rite.“ As a result, they will be men- 
tioned only during Mass in the office of 
the day at Lauds. May one still cele- 
brate the feast of the saint, when it is 
only commemorated? If the day be a 
feria during the course of the year, it 
is permissible for the celebrant to 
choose the Mass of the saint, rather 
than saying the Mass of the feria.** 
Thus, it will not be necessary to choose 
only between the ferial Mass and a 
Requiem Mass on those days when a 
saint is acknowledged only by a com- 
memoration, nor will it be necessary to 
say several times a week the Mass of 
the preceding Sunday. Of course, most 
of the days in question will permit the 
celebration of various votive Masses, 
but the Mass of the commemorated 
saint is not forbidden by virtue of its 
reduction from simple rite. 

The same rule does not apply in Ad- 
vent and Lent. For the ferias of these 
seasons, the Norms permit celebrating 
the Mass of either the feast or the 
feria.86 A clear distinction is made be- 
tween the feasts of saints, and those 
days on which a saint, whose feast was 
once of simple rite, is now merely to 


“ Ephemerides Liturgicae, p. 173. 
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be commemorated. Only on “ferias 
through the year” may the Mass of the 
latter be said, not on ferias in Advent 
and Lent. It should be remarked that 
these saints no longer have feasts of 
simple rite; they are honored only by 
a commemoration, and the feast, in the 
strict sense, no longer exists. 


THE CREED 
The rubries for recitation of the 
Creed in the Mass remain largely un- 
changed. However, there are now a 
few more days on which it is to be said, 
and there are other days on which this 
profession of faith will no longer be 
recited. In the future, every feast that 
is a double of the first class, regardless 
of the mystery or the saint being 
honored, will have the Credo. The list 
of days upon which it is to be said is 
rather long, but the general classifica- 
tions can be found in the Norms of the 
Sacred Congregation.*? It may be more 
helpful to mention some of the days on 
which it will no longer be said. The 
Creed is suppressed for the future on 
feasts of the angels, unless they be 
doubles of the first eclass,** and on the 
feast of Saint Mary Magdalen. It will 
also be omitted on the secondary feasts 
of the Apostles, such as the feast of St. 
Peter’s Chair at Rome (January 18). 
Again, if any of these feasts be cele- 
brated as a double of the first class in a 
particular locality or religious institute, 
the Creed will be said in the Mass by 
reason of the rite of the day. The cele- 
brant will now have to be vigilant, care- 
fully noting the directions of the cur- 
rent Ordo as well as the new Norms for 

“V7. 

“FE. g., the Creed will be said on September 
29. feast of St. Michael the Archangel. which 
is a double of the first class, but not on Oc- 


tober 2, feast of the Guardian Angels, be- 
cause it is only of double major rite. 
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the rubries, lest he be confused or misled 
by the notation concerning the Credo 
given in the Missal for the Mass of the 
day. 


THE FIRST FRIDAY MASS 


The Norms provide that the Creed is 
to be recited and chanted in solemn 
votive Masses that are sung.®? “A 
solemn votive Mass is one celebrated 
with extrinsic solemnity (i.e., a solemn 
Mass, or at least a sung one, in the 
presence of a large gathering), for a 
grave, and, at the same time, public 
reason, by order, or with the permission, 
of the Ordinary of the place. The 
privileged votive Masses are certain 
votive Masses permitted by the Holy 
See, or prescribed by the rubrics, not for 
a grave and public cause, but for an 
appropriate reason approved by the 
Holy See, and endowed with certain 
liturgical privileges. These Masses re- 
semble a solemn votive Mass . . 
(some) may 
Masses, e.g., the votive Mass of the 
Sacred Heart on the First Fridays of 
90 


be celebrated as low 


the month. 

The new rubrie concerning the Creed 
is applied to the First Friday Mass in 
this manner. If the votive Mass of the 
Sacred Heart be sung on the First Fri- 
day of the month, the Creed is to be 
included; if the Mass be a low Mass, 
the Creed is omitted.”! 


THE PREFACE 


The new rules for the Preface are 
comparatively simple, and amount 
practically to the norms that were pre- 
viously in force, save that a commemo- 
rated feast now will never have its 
Preface recited in the Mass.9? There 

wh Fe 2 

” O'Connell, up. cit., pp. 74, 78, 79. 

* Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1955, p. 177; Ordo 


Universalis Ecclesiae for February 2, 1956. 
eas, 
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are one or two items of special interest, 
which may be noted here. 


Ephemerides Liturgicae lists the 
Preface of the Nativity of Our Lord as 
being proper for all of the days follow- 
ing Christmas, until the feast of the 
Epiphany, and as well for the feasts of 
the Purification of our Blessed Mother, 
and of the Holy Name of Jesus. On the 
other hand, for the feast of the Trans- 
figuration (August 6) and that of 
Corpus Christi, the Preface of the Na- 
tivity is no longer to be recited. The 
common Preface is called for.®* Father 
Schmidt in Periodica openly disagrees 
with the opinion of Father Bugnini con- 
cerning the Transfiguration and Corpus 
Christi feasts,** but the Ordo for the 
Universal Church indicates that the 
common Preface is to be said on both of 
these days. 

The same rule is given by Father 
Bugnini for votive Masses of these two 
feasts, as would be expected, and also 
for votive Masses of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Therefore, in a Mass of Ex- 
position, or in the votive Mass begin- 
ning or ending the Forty Hours’ Devo- 
tion, the common Preface will be used, 
because there is no proper Preface for 
the Mass of the Blessed Sacrament. 
The 1956 Ordo expressly calls for the 
common Pretace in the Forty Hours 
Masses of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Another change in the existing rubries 
for which the celebrant will often have 
to be on his guard is that which does 
away with the Preface of the Apostles 
in the Mass Si diligis me, used on feasts 
of the Supreme Pontiffs. The common 
Preface will now be used, because that 
of the Apostles is not proper to such 
feasts. 

Moreover, when a feast of the first 


“’ Ephemerides Liturgicae, pp. 177-179. 
”“ Page 261, note 2. 


class takes precedence over a Sunday, 
the Preface will be that of the feast, 
and not of the Sunday, because com- 
memorated feasts no longer enjoy a 
Preface.”’ Thus, on June 24, 1956, the 
feast of St. John the Baptist, the com- 
mon Preface will be said, not the Pref- 
ace of the Most Holy Trinity.” 


NEW FEASTS AND CHANGES 
IN FEASTS 


Perhaps a few lines should be devoted 
to various changes that have taken 
place in the observance of certain feasts, 
according to the Ordo for the coming 
year. That of Saints Philip and James, 
formerly observed on May 1, will now 
be celebrated on May 11. The feast of 
these two Apostles has been replaced on 
May 1 by that of St. Joseph the Worker, 
which will rank as a double of the first 
This new feast apparently takes 
the place of the former Solemnity of 
St. Joseph, which was celebrated on 
Wednesday of the third week after 
Easter. This feast does not appear in 
the Ordo for 1956. 

The feast of the Queenship of our 
Blessed Mother, set for May 31, will 
not be celebrated on that day in 1956. 
The feast of Corpus Christi will fall on 
that day, and forces its transference to 
the following day, June 1. This new 
feast of the Blessed Virgin Mary will be 
ranked as a double of the second class. 
Also appearing in the 1956 Ordo is the 
feast of Pope St. Pius X, which is to be 
celebrated on September 3, with a 
proper Mass and with proper lessons in 
the second and third nocturns. It has 
been said earlier that the Ordo makes 
no mention of the vigil of All Saints on 
October 31. This is among the vigils 
that have been abrogated, and October 


class. 


® Norms, ITI, 5. 
" Cfr. Ordo Universalis Ecclesiae, June 24, 
1956. 
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31, 1956, is recorded as a simple feria. 


VOTIVE MASSES AND 
SEASONAL PRAYERS 


According to the Norms established 
by the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
the orations assigned for different times 
of the year are abolished.** Hence, 
prayers such as the A cunctis will no 
longer be said on various days of lesser 
rank throughout the year. Father Bug- 
nini states very briefly, at the end of his 
commentary on the rules for com- 
memorations, that nothing has been 
changed with regard to votive Masses, 
and that they remain unaffected for the 
present.°° However, there is a notic- 
able difference between the Ordo Uni- 
versalis Ecclesiae for 1955 and that for 
1956, in the directions given for addi- 
tional prayers or commemorations in 
the various votive Masses, for which a 
handy chart is provided at the begin- 
ning of the Ordo. In 1955, for all ex- 
cept votive Masses of our Blessed 
Mother and Requiem Masses, we find 
that the second and third prayer in a 
votive Mass should be of the day oc- 
curring, which rule is explained in a 
lengthy note on the following page. 
The principal point of the 1955 explana- 
tion is that the second prayer in the 
Mass will be that of the day, and the 
third will be the prayer proper to the 
season, unless there be two feasts to 
commemorate, in which case the sea- 
sonal prayer would be omitted. 

The explanation offered in the 1956 
Ordo for additional prayers in votive 
Masses is much more brief. It says 
only that the second prayer will be that 
of the office of the day, as will the third 
prayer, if there be any such (si adest). 
There remains no reference to prayers 
eV 

“ Ephemerides Liturgicae, p. 150. 
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proper to the time, and the new Ordo 
evidently considers all such seasonal 
prayers to have been abrogated even in 
votive Masses. Consequently, in a vo- 
tive Mass, according to the new Norms, 
no commemoration is called for, save 
that demanded by the feast or feasts of 
the day. There still remains the option 
of adding ‘“‘votive prayers” in certain 
votive Masses, if the celebrant wishes, 
but he must then remain within the re- 
strictions that forbid more than three 
prayers in the Mass. No longer is it 
permitted for the celebrant to have as 
many as five or seven prayers in a vo- 
tive Mass. 

MASS OF OUR BLESSED MOTHER 

ON SATURDAYS 


On many Saturdays throughout the 
year, when there occurs a feria or a 
feast of only simple rite, there is cele- 
brated the Saturday Office of the 
Blessed Virgin. The votive Mass of 
Our Lady proper to the season of the 
vear may be offered on these Satur- 
days. Because this Office and Mass are 
of simple rite, there naturally occurred 
some doubt as to whether or not they 
would be reduced to a mere commemo- 
ration, like feasts of simple rite through- 
out the year. The Sacred Congregation 
of Rites settled this doubt on June 2, 
1955, by declaring that the office of the 
Blessed Virgin in Sabbato is not reduced 
to a mere commemoration.” 

The response does not settle every 
question concerning this Mass for Satur- 
days. Under the previous rubries, in 
the Saturday Blessed 
Mother the first common commemora- 
tion was the prayer of the Holy Ghost, 
and the second was either for the 
Church or for the Pope. Are these 
prayers still to be said, or are they abro- 
gated as being seasonal or quasi-sea- 


Mass of our 


” 4. A. S. XXXXVII, p. 418, no. 7. 
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sonal prayers? The 1956 Ordo Uni- 
versalis Ecclesiae supplies the answer, 
by omitting these prayers. For ex- 
ample, on May 12, June 2, and June 9, 
it calls for a commemoration of the 
saints whose feast falls on those days. 
For June 16, on the other hand, there is 
no commemoration, and there is no ref- 
erence to the other common prayers 
which formerly had place in this Mass. 
Therefore, although there is no explicit 
reference to this point in the documents 
issued by the Holy See, the norm for 
practice has been determined by the 
Ordo, and that determination is in ac- 
cordance with the explicit provisions of 
the rules established by the Sacred 
Congregation. 

Undoubtedly, there will be more than 
one instance in which we shall not im- 
mediately find explicit statements to 
resolve doubts that may arise. For 
some time to come there will be greater 
need than usual to consult the Ordo, 
and to remember the presumption 
that favors the Ordo, even if there 
be some reason to think that it errs 


In the next HPR issue 


in one or other particular point. 

It would be a mistake to think that 
the Norms recently announced are go- 
ing to cause any great difficulty in the 
recitation of the Divine Office or in the 
celebration of Mass. As with any 
changes of some importance, a little 
time may be required to become ac- 
customed to them. Nevertheless, the 
modifications in the breviary, as in- 
tended by our Holy Father, will render 
more devotional the daily prayer of the 
priest, because he will be less troubled 
by minute details for its proper recita- 
tion. The same will be true of the cele- 
bration of the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 

We should be grateful to our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, for the thought- 
ful concern that he has again manifested 
for his flock by this modification and 
simplification of the rubrics. The best 
way to manifest our gratitude will be to 
keep the Supreme Pontiff in the daily 
recitation of the Divine Office, and in 
our daily Mass, that God may bless 
him and spare him to us for many years 
to come. 





Editor of three works on papal teachings and contributor to most leading 
Catholie periodicals, the name of Father Vincent Yzermans is well known 
to our clergy here and abroad. All Things in Christ, The Unwearied Advo- 
cate and The Pope Speaks of Mary are soon to be followed by another book 
on papal pronouncements. 

Our February issue will carry Father Yzermans’ article, “Pope Pius XII 
and Theological Novelty.” Herein the author examines four closely related 
addresses of our present Holy Father along with Humani Generis dealing 
with what may be called the “new” or “lay” theology and the “Non 
serviam!” of those members of the laity tinged with a dangerous theological 
“independence.” Father Yzermans’ article is a warning that the old axioms, 
“Nihil innovetur nisi quot traditum est,” “Non nova sed noviter,” “Non 
quoad rem sed quoad nos,” are to be kept firmly in mind against modern 
efforts to make Christ “keep up with the times.” 
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Your Assignment: Build a 
New Suburban Parish 


Il. By RIGHT REV. MSGR. JOSIAH G. CHATHAM, S.T.L., J.C.D. 


Te ARCHITECT'S PLANS for a new 
building go through two stages: 1) 
preliminary drawings, 2) working draw- 
ings. The preliminary drawings in- 
clude the “floor plan” which gives the 
lay-out of the interior, and the “ele- 
vations” picture the building 
from the outside. The various mate- 
rials, finishes and fixed appointments 
of the building come in under the 
“specifications.” No matter how much 
time the architect spends on the pre- 
liminary drawings, his fee is the same. 
Consequently these should be = run 
through as many revisions as necessary 
to get them perfect. After each revi- 
sion, it is a good idea to go over the 


whieh 


plans with people who have had experi- 
ence in using the kind of building you 
propose to build. 

Original cost is, of course, an impor- 
tant factor—but maintenance costs are 
also very important. Any type of pub- 
lie building should be as “maintenance 
free” as possible. A maintenance-free 
building not only saves janitorial costs, 
it also increases utility and convenience, 





Monsignor Chatham closes his series with 
this issue. Because of the wonderful success 
which he enjoyed in establishing St. Richard’s 
parish in Jackson, Mississippi (see story and 
picturization in Catholic Building and Main- 
tenance, July—August, 1955), we requested this 
young pastor to make his planning the 
property of our readership as practical guid- 
ance. We feel that his series will be con- 
sulted for a long time to come as America 
goes into the suburbs. 
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creating a favorable morale factor for 
those who use it. Time and attention 
spent on planning a building during 
the preliminary stages will save much 
more time and trouble later on. 


YOU ARE READY FOR BIDS NOW 


The working drawings contain the 
construction details which go into the 
blue prints that are used by the 
builders. At this point, unless you are 
a professional engineer, you are com- 
pletely dependent upon your architect. 
His skill and integrity are your only 
guarantee. 

From the size of the building and the 
materials specified, your architect, with 
his experience, will be able to give you 
a fairly accurate estimate as to what 
the building will cost. This is the fig- 
ure you will have in mind when bids 
are taken. When the working drawings 
are complete, you are ready for bids. 
Usually there are three distinet bids: 
1) for general construction; 2) for 
plumbing and heating; and 3) for eleec- 
trical work. The contractors pick up 
a set of plans at the architect's office, 
figure their bids and submit them in 
sealed envelopes. These are opened by 
the architect in the presence of all 
bidders on a specified day. Some pre- 
fer to have the architect give a set of 
plans only to selected contractors—and 
such an arrangement gives a certain 
guarantee that only good firms will be 


on the job. You have the prerogative. 
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of course, of rejecting any and all bids, 
but you are not primarily interested 
in prerogative; you are interested in 
getting the job done. All of your con- 
tractors will be bonded, and this is a 
guarantee that the building will eventu- 
ally be delivered. 
tractor goes broke on a job and the 


However, if a con- 


bonding company has to take over, it 
causes many delays and difficulties. 
For this reason many people say “the 
lowest bid is not always the best bid.” 

The bids are opened; you take them 
under advisement; you decide which 
contractors to select. The contracts are 
signed, and you are all ready for that 
“sround breaking” ceremony which 
will make good material for the parish 
history. 


CONSTRUCTION COMPLETED. 
NOW ... 


While construction is in progress, it 
is not a good idea to worry the contrac- 
tors too much. However, you will want 
to be sure that your architect is giving 
the builders adequate supervision, and 
it does not hurt a bit for you to drop 
around often and see what progress is 
being made. It takes a long time “to 
get out of the ground.” The outside 
walls and roof go up rapidly. The 
finish-work seems to take an eternity. 
ventually, however, the job is done 
und you are ready to move in. 

When you move in, the work of the 
Building and Planning Committee is 
finished until time for expansion. And 
now a Maintenance Committee is in 
order. During the first year of use of 
a new building, it is very helpful to have 
a qualified person keep an eye on the 
various components of the building: 
the heating system, the electrical sys- 
tem, drainage, ete. Almost everything 
in a building is guaranteed for a year. 
If things are understood and are used 


properly for a year, and if the necessary 
adjustments are made, the building will 
be much more useful and will last 
longer. An occasional tour through the 
parish plant by the pastor and his 
Maintenance Committee makes for in- 
telligent and economical maintenance 
and removal of hazards. 


FINANCES IN YOUR NEW PARISH 


And now let us discuss the finances 
of a new suburban parish. The system 
used must be adapted to the tempera- 
ment and character of the people. 
Otherwise, no matter how good it looks 
on paper, it will not work. It is a terri- 
ble temptation, in starting a new par- 
ish, to preach about money and finances 
Sunday after Sunday. This is a pitfall 
that should be avoided. If the people 
realize that the pulpit is used only for 
the word of God, this will serve as a 
tremendous attraction to the new par- 
ish. Some may say that it cannot be 
done—but they are wrong! There are 
churches where money is never men- 
tioned from the pulpit, and yet an effec- 
tive program‘of financing is carried out. 
One effective way of doing this is 
through a monthly letter mailed to all 
adult parishoners. In this letter the 
people are kept up to date on parish 
finances and are given the necessary 





exhortation. 

Try to maintain a broad base as the 
contributing element in the parish. Set 
up the ideal of “every adult member a 
contributing member; if you can give 
much, give much; if you can only give 
little, give regularly!” If this idea is 
repeated in the monthly letter, grad- 
ually it will catch on and bear increas- 
ing fruit. 

Chureh contributions in the United 
States fall into three categories: 
building fund, current support and spe- 
cial collections for diocesan, national 
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and other non-parochial purposes. If 
a layman’s contributions to the parish 
building fund are at a reasonable level 
—his contributions to current support 
and extra-parochial causes will gener- 
ally fall in line. Where this proves to 
be true, emphasis can be concentrated 
on the building fund, and the other 
causes supported by the people can 
simply be handled in routine fashion. 
This atmosphere of 


“badgering.”’ 


eliminates an 


YOUR PARISH ORGANIZATIONS 


Now let us turn our attention to par- 
ish organizations. The Code of Canon 
Law requires twu organizations in every 
parish: The Confraternity of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament and_ the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Canon 711 §2: “Current locorum Or- 
dinarti ut in qualibet preecia institu- 
antur Confraternitates Sanctissimi Sac- 
ramenti, ac  doctrinae  Christianae. 

” The pastor of a new suburban 
parish has a golden opportunity of 
making these two Confraternities the 
spiritual backbone of the parish. Since 
the law of the Church, which regulates 
the external manifestations of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, requires these 
two societies, the pastor is assured in 
advance of their utility and fruitfulness. 

A well-developed national organiza- 
tion of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine has worked out a tried and 
true program and a copious literature 
is readily available. Only Catholics 
in good standing are eligible for mem- 
bership (Can. 693, $1), and the prudent 
pastor will see to it that the officers of 
his parish Confraternities are men and 
women of outstanding prudence and 
zeal. 

With the right kind of officers and 
proper guidance, the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine can be a tremendous 
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asset to a new suburban parish. To 
mention only the chief apostolic works 
that the CCD ean perform: — the 
Fishers call on all new families that 
move into the parish; the Helpers keep 
the parish list up to date and maintain 
the pamphlet rack; the Teachers con- 
duet a Sunday School program for pre- 
school children( ages 3 to 5) and publie 
school children if the Sisters cannot do 
this or need help; Discussion Clubs are 
organized on a neighborhood basis; the 
Apostles of Good Will assist the pastor 
with an “Inquiry Forum”. 

The formation of the CCD should not 
be put off longer than necessary. At 
the same time it should not be started 
until the pastor is sure of the stability, 
sound spirituality and prudent zeal of 
those who will be the original officers 
of the parish unit. 

The Code of Canon Law also re- 
quires the Confraternity of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament in each parish (Can. 
711 §2). Efforts by this writer to ob- 
tain information concerning a national 
headquarters for the Confraternity of 
the Most Blessed Sacrament met with 
no success. However, the Pontifical 
Commission for the Authentic Interpre- 
tation of the Code has declared that 
other sodalities of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment fulfill the prescription of Canon 
711, §2 (A.A.S. XIX, 161; Bouscaren, 
Canon Law Digest I, p. 334). Such a 
sodality is the People’s Eucharistic 
League with headquarters at 194 E. 
76th St., New York 21, N. Y. Members 
of the League promise to spend one full 
hour a month in adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament. This hour may 
be made in two continuous half-hours. 

In recent years the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine has enjoyed a re- 
markable growth in the United States. 
The Confraternity of the Blessed Sac- 
rament is still neglected. In a new 
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suburban parish a Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament should be used as a 
leaven to permeate the parish and make 
it a Eucharistic Parish. 


NEED FOR OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Membership in Confraternities and 
Sodalities is necessarily limited to 
Catholies, and, for all practical pur- 
poses, to Catholics in good standing. 
Yet, every parish has its quota of souls 
on their way into the Chureh as pro- 
spective converts, or on their way out of 
the Chureh because of invalid marriages 
or similar cireumstanees. The children 
of such persons are a special concern of 
Anything that can be done 
for such people without compromise of 
principle should be done. This is where 


the pastor. 


a general organization for women and 
a similar one for men ean fill the bill. 

The Catholic Women’s Auxiliary is 
the general organization of women for 
the parish. It is really a parish council 
The president is also the 
chairman of the Parish Helpers divi- 
sion of the CCD so that the Auxiliary 
and the CCD are coordinated without 


of women. 


the CCD losing its autonomy. The 
Auxiliary is divided into 
which are organized on a neighborhood 
The wife of a new family unit 
moving into the parish is immediately 
integrated into parish life through a 
circle or the Auxiliary. A general meet- 
ing of all the ladies is held once a 
month. 


“circles” 


basis. 


Committees are set up by the 
president with the approval of the pas- 
tor. These Committees cross “circle” 
lines and perform various corporal and 
spiritual works of merey and other so- 
cial funetions. Through the telephone 
committee of the Auxiliary the pastor 
can contact everyone in the parish 
within a few hours. Only Catholies in 
good standing may serve as officers of 


the Auxiliary. If others are nominated, 
they know in advance that they should 
deeline. 

A similar organization is set up for 
the men, but without the feature of 
“circles.” Committees are formed for 
items as, Holy Name, CCD, 
People’s Eucharistic League, Ushers, 
Welcome, Maintenance, Financial 
Campaigns, Accounting, Scouting and 
Athleties. 

Through such general parish organi- 
zations for men and women, two meet- 
ings a month (one for the ladies and 
one for the men) with committee re- 
ports can accomplish what would other- 
wise require dozens of meetings. Fur- 
thermore everyone in the parish is thus 
given an opportunity of keeping himself 
thoroughly posted on parish affairs. 


such 


FINAL SUGGESTIONS TO 
THE NEW PASTOR 


Every priest is a missionary, whether 
he be in Tibet, Mississippi, Boston or 
Rome. Every person outside the 
Church should at least have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the message of the 
Chureh. Every parish should have an 
“Inquiry Forum,” a series of lectures 
on Catholic beliefs and practices with 
a period for questions and discussion. 
Formal invitations should be mailed to 
the non-Catholic party in all mixed 
marriages, to all lapsed Catholics, and 
to all who have manifested an interest 
in the Chureh. Notice in the local 
newspaper is helpful in preparing the 
way for a personal invitation. The 
help of all parish organizations should 
be elicited to make the Forum a suc- 
cess. 

An all-male choir should be the ambi- 
tion of every parish (Pius X, Motu 
proprio, 22 Noy. 1903). The new par- 
ish has an opportunity of starting with 
an all-male choir. This is not an easy 
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undertaking and patience and _per- 
severance will be of the essence. 

And now for one final suggestion: 
the Dialogue Mass. The first step is to 
obtain enough copies of a good edition 
of the Sunday Missal and have the 
ushers distribute them to all who come 
to Mass. From the outset the page 
numbers for the ordinary and proper 
should be announced before Mass. In 
connection with the announcements, 
from Sunday to Sunday, a brief ex- 
planation should be made on the use 
of the Missal. In about a month you 
are ready to begin the “Dialogue 
Mass.” The permission of the Bishop 
should be obtained. 

The so-called “Dialogue Mass” can 
take many forms. We describe here a 
method that has been tried with great 
fruitfulness. As the Celebrant goes up 
to arrange the chalice and Missal on 
the altar, a reader announces the Mass 
for the day and gives the number of the 
page for the Prayers at the Foot of the 
Altar, and for the Proper. When the 
celebrant starts the Prayers at the Foot 
of the Altar, the reader reads aloud the 
part of the priest, and the people make 
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the responses. Only the peoples’ Con- 
fiteor is read. The reader announces 
again the page for the Introit and reads 
it aloud. He then indicates the turn for 
the Ayrie and says it alternately with 
the people. All read the Gloria to- 
gether. The reader reads the Collect, 
Epistle, Gradual, Munda cor and Gos- 
pel. After the sermon, all read the 
Credo together. The reader reads the 
Offertory prayer aloud and then in- 
dicates the page where the Mass is 
continued. From the Offertory on, the 
people read the Mass silently from 
their missals. In our parish of fifteen 
hundred souls, only two or three do not 
like the “Dialogue Mass”; the third 
grade children can and do follow the 
Mass perfectly; it has been the instru- 
ment of bringing people back to the 
Chureh and has prompted others to 
start taking instructions. 

The new suburban parish gives the 
priest a unique opportunity of making 
parish life the Kingdom of God in 
miniature. Here the beginnings can be 
made and cultivated toward the full 
flowering of Catholic life and worship. 


Dogmatic Anti-Dogmatists 


By FRANK ROSENBERGER 


B, LIBERALISM We Inean a politi- 
‘al philosophy of individual liberty that 
has run afoul of its metaphysical, moral 
and historical foundations. The pres- 
ent effort aims to point out the differ- 
ence between true personal and genuine 
political liberty, on the one hand, and 
its counterfeit which often goes by the 
name of individual liberty—but, in fact, 
is materialistic license. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF “PERSON” 


The ultra-liberals have a hopeless 
blind spot when there is question of 
ferreting out what is really wrong with 
the world. How can one discover what 
is wrong unless one admits a standard 
of right? But this evidently is in the 
metaphysical order and rests upon in- 
tellectual and moral principles. The 
liberal worships not at God’s altar, but 
at the bar of temporary expedience and 
individual or national utility. The 
liberal’s one guiding star is individual 
liberty. Occasionally he speaks of per- 
sonal liberty, not realizing that this is 
beyond his own accepted depth.  Per- 
sonal, indeed, but the liberal cannot 
justify the term on his materialistic 
philosophy. 
responsible, accountable to one higher 
than self. 

The human person is not 2 mere bio- 
logical product, like any other animal, 
but his spiritual entity is a direct crea- 

Why? 
satisfies our intelligence. 


Personal means spiritual, 


tion by God. Because no other 
explanation 
If man’s acts of thinking, reflecting and 


his reflex knowledge of these intellective 


and reflective acts are obviously above 
the actions of mere animals, it must be 
because his nature is spiritual and re- 
sponsible, for everything acts according 
to its nature. It is sheer nonsense to 
identify the mind and soul of man with 
nerve and muscle ganglia and brain 
cells. 


SMUG FUTILITY 


Insofar as men fail to recognize their 
spiritual nature and consequent ac- 
countability to their Creator, they 
render themselves incapable of disin- 
terested and unselfish love for their fel- 
low-men. They weaken and at times 
destroy the instrumentalities for free- 
dom, justice, security and solidarity in 
the moral and political order. Their 
ideals of freedom and security lack 
foundation. Their complete pre-occu- 
pation with political freedom and aca- 
demic freedom, apart from their spirit- 
ual and ethical foundations and back- 
grounds, lead them into the gross error 
of separating the freedom from the re- 
ligion, as if the latter is either non- 
existent or not related. They separate 
human freedom from all religion and 
divine concepts of morality to substi- 
tute their own brand of mere social and 
political ethics. But these vary with 
human feelings and purely political and 
social beliefs and customs. They are 
without a divine anchor. They are 
without ultimate vision because solely 
concerned with the temporal order. 
Even though they deny objective truth 
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and goodness, and substitute the doc- 
trine of relativism, making that true 
and good which best achieves their pur- 
pose, nevertheless they make liberty 
their one sole absolute. However, this 
goddess of liberty (because of her de- 
votees’ excesses) soon shows her feet of 
clay. Or else their absolute is the 
cosmos or the One World. 

Trying to destroy the Absolute God, 
Creator, Providential Father and Ulti- 
mate Judge of all, they must find some 
substitute. Alas, however, all their 
efforts to date have shown quite clearly 
that nothing created may be substituted 
for God. History records many such 
trials and failures. 

Instead of ridiculing the God of 
Christianity, let 
materialism produce some positive evi- 
dence of their creative skill. Let them 
create one little specimen of bird or 
animal life. 
certain agnostic doctor in Cleveland, 


these demi-gods of 


We all remember how a 


Ohio, made a fool out of himself by 
bragging that he was going to create 
the germ of human life. His twentieth- 
century chemical composite, however, 
was as dead as the dodo—a bird which 
became extinct in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His boast of playing Creator, 
however, was not much more fantastic 
than the religious and moral doubts and 
metaphysical denials of other agnostics 
and ultra-liberals who do not think 
quite so loudly as this Cleveland sur- 
geon and big-game hunter did. The 
fact is that this “god” was twenty-five 
vears behind the science of his own day. 
His old-fashioned inflammable records 
went up in smoke, just as did his in- 
It might not be a bad 





flammable ego. 
idea for an agnostic to wateh his own 
smoke ascend toward God while his 
He might 
as well offer incense instead of mere 


mind deseends toward earth. 


smoke. 
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LIBERALISM AND INNER TRUTH 


The liberals of whom we speak are 
interested mostly in economic and po- 
litical facts, spending time and energy 
on What they call “the realistic ap- 
proach.” But the real truth of things 
lies much deeper than surface facts and 
activities. Truth lies in the very heart 
of things, having been realized in es- 
sential form in the created nature of 
things. In creating things, God’s pur- 
pose was embodied in their nature. 
Man’s nature is not purely material, but 
spiritual. His brain cells and nerve 
ganglia are merely the condition, not 
the cause, of his thinking. His reflect- 
ing and reflex knowledge and responsi- 
ble free activity derive from his spirit- 
ual personality. 

Intelligence and freedom are there- 
fore essential to each other as well as 
They 
are not merely integral, but essential. 


essential to man’s higher nature. 


They are native and inborn, but not in 
the sense that the ideas proceeding from 
mind and brain are innate. According 
to St. Thomas, “nothing is in the mind 
which has not been previously in the 
senses.”” The soul uses the senses and 
the particular sense-images which the 
active mind universalizes into ideas and 
concepts. The “active”mind, as it were, 
distills truth from the object. Doing 
this, it obtains objective truth. In the 
act of knowing, the sense perceptions 
come from the object and go to the 
Hence the mind is not free to 
separate its ideas from reality. 


mind. 
Cor- 
rectly exercised, the normal and rational 
mind sees the reality which the Creator 
established in the heart of things. The 
ultra- liberal sees only the surface when 
he should be looking at the inner core 
of truth. 


AGERE SEQUITUR ESSE 


When the object of thought is not a 


DOGMATIC ANTI-DOGMATISTS 


a 





material object, but a metaphysical or 
spiritual fact or principle, the mind 
must extract the universal idea from 
particular images, gained by way of 
analogy from objects that possess simi- 
lar and analogous, though, perhaps, in- 
ferior properties. Thus, the human 
mind may gain an imperfect concept of 
immortality by analogy with certain 
indestructible forces in nature, abstract- 
ing and subtracting from these what is 
purely material or individual, change- 
able and subject to decay. To arrive 
at the inner nature and essential prop- 
erties, let us say, of the human person, 
we abstract from all that is material, 


changeable, subject to death. This 
immaterial essense is the soul which 
cannot essentially change or die. This 


immaterial essence is common to all men 
But if it were merely im- 
material in the sense of an animal soul, 
it could not perform spiritual functions 
even in the natural order. It must, 
therefore, in accordance with its spirit- 


as a class. 


ual functions, possess a truly spiritual, 
personal nature. Man’s mind and free 
will do actually perform spiritual, i.e., 
intelligent, free, responsible acts which, 
therefore, must derive from a personal, 
i.e., intelligent, free, responsible nature. 
We call this the rational soul in man. 
When it comes to our ideas of God, 
we obtain them from the existing uni- 
verse (which evidently could not have 
made itself). The universe has exist- 
therefore, being that is 
Subject to constant 
change, the material universe is not per- 
manent nor self-existent. 


and, 
changeable. 


ence 


It therefore 
must be the effect of some higher self- 
existing cause since nothing can make 
itself and nothing ean act before it is in 
being. We eall it, therefore, contingent 
being, its existence depending not on 
itself, but on a Higher Being. But if 
there was ever a time when no being at 


all existed, not even a First Being, then 
obviously neither the material universe 
nor man could exist today. Hence, in 
the final rundown to a first cause, we 
must reach that Being which is not con- 
tingent on another, but who possesses in 
His own nature the very quintessence of 
life and being. Him we call Essential 
Being, Creator, God. Essential Being 
‘an have within Himself no bodily or 
material substance because all matter 
changes and decays. Additionally, 
mere matter cannot exist in and of it- 
self and by itself, nor give itself certain 
qualities and perfections. Only a 
Spiritual Being could have planned and 
put into existence the all-harmonizing 
universe. The essential nature and defi- 
nite and consistent properties of 
matter in its many varied forms re- 
quires ultimately a First Cause who set 
the living and dynamic pattern of life 
in all these objects in our universe. 


“WHAT A WONDERFUL 
PIECE OF WORK .. .” 


The concept of God’s perfections are 
deduced by analogy from the perfec- 
tions in nature and in man. From the 
analogy of beauty, order, perfection, 
wisdom on a limited scale in the uni- 
verse and in man, we conclude to the 
very highest beauty, order, perfection 
and wisdom in the Creator. The order 
and harmony in the solar system is in- 
comprehensibly grand in the physical 
order. The order and harmony im- 
planted in man, is, in a sense, still 
grander, because man is the link be- 
tween the universe and the Creator. 
Carlyle calls man the miracle of mira- 
cles, the great inscrutable mystery of 
God; but, let us add, the more man 
glories merely in the physical order and 
ignores his spiritual prerogatives, the 
more mysterious he becomes. But also 
the more dangerous to himself and to 
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society. Henry Giles, the scientist, 
avers: “Man is greater than a system 
of worlds. There is more mystery in 
the union of the soul with the physical 
than in the creation of the universe.” 
But when the liberal denies the soul, he 
robs man of that which makes him 
akin to the Creator. Man is a sec- 
ondary creator. But secondary crea- 
tors presuppose a primary Creator. 

The beauty and order in the created 
universe must have an adequate cause 
in the divine plan. Here we see beauty 
and order on a grand seale. In human 
beings every organ of the body is con- 
structed and organized for a definite 
purpose, and all the organs, taken to- 
gether, form one grand whole—a minia- 
ture universe; and if we make an effort 
to integrate organic man with intelli- 
gent man, we find the human brain with 
its nerves and muscles acting as medi- 
ators between body and mind, forming 
a link between physical vision in the 
eye to spiritual vision in the mind. 

But all this organic harmony and ra- 
tional perfection in man is only the 
starting point. The Holy Book reveals 
the divine plan of elevating man to a 
still higher plane of existence and ac- 
tivity in the supernatural order of grace 
where he becomes the adopted child of 
God and heir of eternal bliss and 
beatific love. God is willing to share 
with man a participation, according to 
man’s capacity and desire, in the divine 
life. But, alas, this is too much of a 
good thing for the liberal who has his 
own plans of instituting a worldly para- 
dise. He confusing the 
issue, by curtailing man’s spiritual na- 
ture, in order to make him satisfied with 
the temporal order and help him forget 
the spiritual and supernatural orders of 
grace and glory. The liberal is totally 
unaware of the disservice which his mis- 
directed concern is inflicting on society. 


begins by 
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He is evidencing in his own narrow way 
man’s inhumanity to man. He is not 
freeing man from the slavery of dogma, 
as he boasts, but he is inflicting thie 
slavery of economic determinism. 


LIBERALISM—DOGMATIC 
ANTI-DOGMATISM 


In the crusade for freedom we must 
beware of confusing liberty and license. 
There is a tendency to ignore the spirit- 
ual side of liberty. There is a tendency 
among liberals to worship intelligence 
instead of using it, as Chesterton ob- 
served, and to worship freedom instead 
of the Creator. Inasmuch as freedom 
cannot develop in a vacuum, no more 
than it can create itself, it must look for 
support and strength not only to civic 
organizations, but it must also adhere 
to its intellectual and moral founda- 
tions. In the garden of Eden, God 
shared His own freedom with the crea- 
ture. He set good and evil before man 
and made him responsible for an in- 
telligent and wise choice of the good. 
Man was to use the lower creation for 
his own immediate and ultimate good. 
Man was to honor God in Himself and 
in His creation. Many liberals are us- 
ing their God-given intelligence and 
freedom in sinister propaganda against 
In the place of the dogma 
that man is a creature by nature and a 
child of God by grace, the liberals, like 
the Freneh 
Statute of 
Man can think as he pleases and prac- 
tically do as he pleases. No one, not 
even God, can tell him what is true or 
false, what is good or bad. Like Adam 
of old, he assumes intelligence greater 
than that of God; or at least prefers his 
own estimate or judgment of truth and 
right to the judgment of the Creator. 
The liberal is perpetuating Adam’s 
original sin. He attempts to play God 


the Creator. 


Revolutionists, erect the 
Liberty as their goddess. 
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He desires no God-made absolutes and 
Divine Imperatives. He prefers his 
own man-made absolutes, chief of which 
is his own untrammelled freedom. 

Logic never bothers these inconsist- 
ent creatures who deny God’s absolutes, 
only to assert and reaffirm their own. 
They take cover under the utilitarian 
cloak which, by the way, serves a 
double purpose: it covers up the divine 
truth and uncovers human expediency 
and utilitarianism which in turn be- 
comes the dogma: ‘‘Whatever works is 
true,’ meaning that truth is accepted 
only in relation to present and known 
utilitarian needs. Truth abrogates its 
universal and objective character to 
serve the individual and _ national 
schemes of the moment. In interna- 
tional affairs it vainly attempts unity 
of action without unity of principles. 
Truth is one, but selfishness and ex- 
pediency are multifold and divided. 
To sueceed, international diplomacy 
must look to objective ends, to ultimate 
principles of right and wrong. 

True liberty must be rooted in the 
intellectual and moral order. Liberty 
is not a favor from man or from man- 
kind, but an inherent right of man de- 
rived from the Creator. The liberal 
holds his liberty from some etherialized 
concept of glorified humanity, but not 
from the Creator. He rightly denies 
the right of the individual dictator, but 
fails to see that a glorified humanity 
can derive only from a glorified Divin- 
ity. “I shall glorify him who glorifies 
me” said the Lord God. True liberty 
comes not from the individual dictator, 
the greedy grafter, the crooked poli- 
tician, nor from a combination of dic- 
tators, grafters, politicians. The liberal, 
like everyone else, hates rule by man- 
date, government by fiat and decree, 
but, unlike the Christian, fails to grasp 


the divine origin and true nature of 
personal freedom from which more 
political freedom derives. The demo- 
cratic rule of the people, by the people 
and for the people is derived from a 
higher power to whom all representa- 
tives of the people are subject under 
the moral law. The belief in God and 
his moral law is the only logical founda- 
tion of true order in the social and po- 
litical world. 


Though political power in a democ- 
racy is vested in the people, this does 
not imply nor necessitate a denial of 
ultimate authority from the Creator. 
Nor does it imply a freedom from 
divine law, but rather a correlation of 
human law and divine. The preamble 
to the Declaration of Independence 
states this correlation in reference to 
the right of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness and assumes it in relation 
to the common law. (The English law 
term, “Acts of God,” excuses from 
human responsibility, but also implies 
a higher court of appeal.) 


Many liberals fail to coordinate 
human and divine law, presumably be- 
cause they do not correlate the imme- 
diate and ultimate end of law. In fact 
they doubt or deny any ultimate end of 
man and, therefore, cannot logically as- 
sume an ultimate end of legislation. 
The writers of our Declaration and 
Constitution were evidently more logi- 
cal, for these documents are based on 
the traditional belief in a Personal God 
and Providence. Even though some of 
the Founding Fathers have been called 
deists, they certainly were not atheists. 
They also had the good sense not to put 
their own religious views above the tra- 
ditional Christian view and the power- 
ful Christian influence for the common 
good. 
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Amsterdam, Evanston and 
Your Chair of Unity Sermons 


By PAUL R. RUST, O.M.1I. 


F.. THE SECOND TIME since its 


inauguration in 1937, the World Coun- 
cil of Churches convened in the Fall of 
1954 at Evanston, Illinois. By way of 
reporting the sessions of the congress 
little coverage was accorded it in the 
columns of the Catholic press. As a 
matter of fact, apart from the slight stir 
‘aused by the Chancery of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago which had expressed 
the mind of the arehdiocesan Ordinary, 
Catholics paid no attention to what 
happened at Evanston that season. To- 
day, in retrospect, it is possible to evalu- 
ate the reason why we found little 
worthy of record. About all that could 
be reported was unwittingly publicized 
by a Committee of the Council itself in 
its manifesto, “Our Oneness in Christ 
and Our Disunity as Churches.” 

The solitary external evidence of 
Catholic interest was vested in as soli- 
tary a Catholic who picketed the open- 
ing religious service of the convention. 
His placard bore witness to the principle 
truth which would have been articulated 
by Catholic delegates had they been 
permitted by ecclesiastical authority to 





Author of /nfallible Fallacies (2 + 2 = 5), 
recently published by the Radio Replies Press 
(St. Paul, Minn.) and The First of the Puri- 
tans (Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis.), Father Paul 
Rust has contributed several articles to this 
review over the past few years and is one of 
our most respected book reviewers. His 
principal work, however, is with the Oblate 
Mission Band 
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participate in the sessions: “Friends, All 
Roads Lead to Rome!” 


APATHY TO CHAIR OF 

UNITY OCTAVE 

Since the storms of the Protestant 
Reformation passed over the Mystical 
Christ there has been a consistent cru- 
sade carried on by Catholies to staunch 
the flow of blood from His wounds by 
restoring the errant to the unity of faith. 
Since this is the testimony of Church 
history for the past four centuries, 
should we not as priests, in obedience, of 
course, to the directives laid down by 
the Holy See and by our bishops, make 
every effort possible to heal the pre- 
Reformation and _ post-Reformation 
schisms? 

It must not be supposed that we have 
not appealed for Christian unity, in 
particular during the present century 
since the inception of the Chair of Unity 
Octave. In fact, on not one but on two 
occasions we ourselves made the an- 
nual appeal to our own people to par- 
ticipate actively in the commemoration 
of the octave. Each year we preached 
to some three thousand Catholies who 
had gathered for Sunday Mass under 
the marble roof of one of our majestic 
gothie cathedrals. Our invitation was 
extended at each of seven Masses, and 
was extended with the authority and 
with the encouragement of the Ordinary 
of the diocese who himself presided at 
the Solemn Mass. 
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Despite the earnestness of our ap- 
peal, the reception which greeted our 
efforts on both occasions was too pa- 
thetic to enlarge upon here. If any- 
thing, it served one purpose at least. 
It demonstrated the lamentable apathy 
of thousands of Catholics who had been 
presented with an incomparable op- 
portunity of articulating the lay apos- 
tolate of Christ’s Mystical Body. And 
a: check revealed that the same indif- 
ference Was quite general wherever the 
Chair of Unity Octave was publicly 
commemorated. 

Doubtlessly, even as this issue of 
the HomMILETIC AND PAsToRAL REVIEW 
falls into the hands of its priest sub- 
secribers, not a few of them are again 
marshalling the ideas they intend to 
communicate to their parishioners when 
they urge them to take a prayerful in- 
terest in Christian unity and the sad 
lack of it. It is our hope that what we 
have written down here may provide a 
practical set of directives to the ap- 
proach to the problem annually com- 
memorated by the Chair of Unity 
Octave. 

LANDMARKS OF THE 

ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 

Actually the ecumenical movement 
takes its departure from a Protestant 
effort—an effort, in faith and in order, 
to effect unity in diversity. This point 
of departure, which set into motion a 
mighty stream of thought, was the 
World Missionary Conference, which in 
1910 was inaugurated in Edinburgh. 
The stream of thought set into motion 
here was swelled at Stockholm (1925), 
at Lausanne (1927). A decade later 
delegates from multitudinous Protestant 
sects continued to swell the stream by 
debating the problem of their disunity 
at Oxford (1937), at Amsterdam 
(1948), at Evanston (1954). 

Our Church, while it took no active 





part in the deliberations of either the 
World Missionary Conference or its 
successor, the World Council of 
Churches, did not completely ignore the 
debates of our non-Catholie brethren. 
The Mortalium Animos (Jan. 6, 1928) 
is proof of this. This document is uni- 
versally recognized as expressive of the 
Church’s official interest in ecumenism 
and of her official teaching on the ecu- 
menical movement. 

Pius XI issued Mortalium Animos to 
explain why Catholics may not actively 
participate in ecumenical congresses 
as equals among equals. As he pointed 
out, should the Universal Church dis- 
patch accredited delegates to represent 
her at ecumenical conventions, it would 
be interpreted to mean that the Holy 
See was sacrificing principle to court 
popularity. Would this not be viewed 
by Christians as a sign that the Holy 
See had declared that she did not 
actually possess that authority over all 
souls which has always been her unique 
providential endowment? 

In line with this principle emphasized 
by Mortalium Animos, Fr. Boyer, S.J., 
makes an_ interesting commentary 
which we would recommend might be 
aptly quoted in a unity sermon: 


The Catholic Church is not opposed 
to the ecumenical movement, but she 
cannot accept the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the ecumenical conferences, 
namely, that the Chureh of Christ 
no longer exists, or that it is to be 
found in a grouping of various and 
contradictory confessions that some- 
times have little in common more 
than a single belief in the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, which is itself under- 
stood in various ways. The only 
unity that the Catholic Church can 
desire is that which Christ demanded 
of His Church and which consists in 
this, that all the members profess the 
same faith, obey the same Head, and 
receive the same sacraments. This 
unity exists in the Chureh which 
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Catholics recognize as the Church of 
Christ. 


OBSTACLES TO CHRISTIAN UNITY 


A more intensive contribution to the 
literature on ecumenism can scarcely ex- 
ceed in interest and importance the 
valuable volume written by Henry St. 
John, O.P., Essays in Christian Unity.' 
This scholarly Dominican convert is 
amply qualified to establish many quo- 
table considerations suited to the prob- 
lem of disunity among Christians. In 
his 140 page essay Father St. John in- 
sists that two conclusions ought to be 
included in the program of the ecu- 
menist: 

1. Catholics must labor to establish 
eirenic personal contact between Chris- 
tians of divergent allegiances in order 
that we might enter into an amiable dis- 
cussion of dogmatic misunderstandings. 

2. We must be willing to admit that 
the diversity of teaching in which doc- 
trines are explained is many times more 
divisive than the doctrines themselves. 

When we have accepted these two 
cardinal points, we are better equipped 
to approach an analysis of two domi- 
nant obstacles to reunion which we 
must be prepared to speak about in a 
lecture during the Octave. 

1. Beliefs which for Catholics are 
truths revealed by God are regarded by 
our non-Catholic brethren as human in- 
ventions. The whole abusive propa- 
ganda of the sixteenth century testifies 
to this, but unfortunately this propa- 
ganda still persists. Most recently we 
have seen evidences of it in Protestant 
commemorations of Reformation Sun- 
day. For example, on October 30 last 
year, the New York Times (October 31) 
reported the Rev. Dr. Robert J. Me- 
Cracken discussing in one New York 


‘Published by Newman Press, Westminster, 


Md. 
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Protestant church “hierarchical rule, 
worship, and Mary.” This unscrupu- 
lous minister went so far as to declare 
that “Mary is respected and revered by 
the Protestant, while worshipped and 
adored by the Catholic.” 

Some measure of relief came from 
the sermon preached on the same Sun- 
day from the pulpit of another Protest- 
ant church. A Rev. Dr. John Paul 
Jones, in urging all churches to foster 
harmony, had the good grace to advise 
“Romans to be humble enough to ad- 
mit what their own scholars acknow!l- 
edge—the general apathy, incompe- 
tence, ignorance, and _ considerable 
downright corruption that plagued the 
church in the Reformation era,” and to 
counsel his Protestant brethren “humbly 
to admit the excesses, misguided zeal, 
and glaring imperfections in some of 
the Reformation leaders.” Worth a 
quotation here is Dr. Jones conclusion: 
“If Protestants, Roman Catholies, and 
other Christian groups would renounce 
the doing and saying of un-Christlike 
things, it would make a world of dif- 
ference, for there are despite the ab- 
sence of organic unity, wide areas of 
practical endeavor where we can work 
and do work together.” 

2. There is the expanding belief 
among non-Catholics that Vaticanism 
is as totalitarianism as Communism. 
This obstacle to reunion was very re- 
cently commented upon in a letter I 
received from an Anglican clergyman 
writing to me from England.2 He 
wrote: “One very dangerous trait that 
is developing here is to try to equate 
‘Romanism’ and ‘Communism’ as ‘To- 
talitarian’ ideologies. In the past, that 
was a gibe that received short shrift. 
But more and more, either implicitly or 
explicitly, this view is being expressed.” 


“See “Communications from Our Readers.” 
this issue, for fuller text of this letter. 
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Accordingly, we have Blanchard on 
our hands in the United States; Mich- 
lem and Geoffrey Fisher abroad. An 
unscrupulous and entirely bigoted pic- 
ture of Catholicism before and since 
the Reformation was painted by Dr. 
McCracken in the Riverside Church 
sermon quoted above: ‘The Reforma- 
tion was a protest against hierarchical 
rule in the church, a rule which is still 
the essential, unvarying characteristic 
of the Papacy which makes for the 
antithesis of the democratic principle.” 


ECUMENISM TRUE TO ITSELF 


If the priest is a real ecumenist he 
must never tire of preaching that the 
ecumenical movement must be true to 
itself. It is a point which can never 
be overdeveloped by the Chair of Unity 
speaker. Almost twenty years ago the 
World Council of Churches did en- 
courage the embracing of a competent 
principle. It decreed that no particular 
doctrine of the essential nature of the 
Church can be tolerated if it is an ob- 
stacle to full ecumenical collaboration. 

Can this principle of true ecumenism 
admit of any other practical interpreta- 
tion than this? Does it not mean that 
the only key that one day will unlock 
the door to reunion will be the whole- 
hearted adherence to that essential truth 
heralded by Our Savior Himself, i.e., 
His own description of the nature and 
of the function of His Church? 

Disregard for this truth, we can only 
believe, and we must never weary of 
repeating this sorry fact, has been and 
still is the radical cause for the millenial 
division of Christians into sects, and of 
the Christian sects into denominations. 
This is indeed very sad because Christ 
prayed so fervently for the unity of 
Christians with His Mystical Body. a 
unity which would closely resemble His 
personal unity with the Father—“That 


they all may be one, Father, as Thou in 
Me and I in Thee.” Beeause of Christ’s 
prayer, if for no other reason, our unity 
lectures must Impress upon our congre- 
gations the imperative need of a return 
to the complete acceptance of Christ’s 
revelation. Only then has the ecumenist 
the right to preach that he himself is 
being true to the ecumenical movement. 


SCHEMING FOR UNITY 


We recommend to the consideration 
of the unity lecturer this particular 
with the hope that he sees fit to elabo- 
rate upon it. Mere scheming for re- 
union is to be shunned. Scheming for 
reunion by recommending fantastic 
plans was the fatal weakness, first of 
Amsterdam, lately of Evanston. Every 
program for reunion must presuppose 
that we, as Catholics, are correlating 
the truth which we are actually living 
to the truths which our non-Catholic 
brethren are daily endeavoring to live. 
This fact ought to be self-evident. It 
means that every ecumenical program, 
if it is to have a chance to succeed, must 
include the sincere will to prepare the 
ground, not by a multitude of fool- 
hardy schemes, but by sound principles, 
for the seed of truth. We believe that 
we are doing this, and that by doing 
what is right, we are doing our part. 
The rest? God will complete the pro- 
gram in His own way. 


THE CATHOLIC SOLUTION 


Our congregation is going to wonder, 
as it listens to our plea for Christian 
unity, whether there is any chance for 
it, any practical solution for the prob- 
lem of disunity. We have the con- 
viction that there is. But we have the 
conviction, too, that the solution is not 
to be found except within the Universal 
Church, within the framework of sound 
Catholic theology. To every thinking 
Catholic—and they are the ones whom 
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we see seated below our pulpit—we 
ought to propose a few conclusions 
which we might enumerate for them. 

1. Non-Catholic Christians 
themselves submit and enter the Catho- 
lie Chureh. Did not Spencer Jones re- 
cently declare to non-Catholies: “The 
Roman Chureh cannot change. We can 
change. And so let us change.” 

2. Because some 161,000,000 Ortho- 
dox believe that the Chureh of Christ 
actually exists, that the Church is one, 
and that every human being must enter 
the Chureh, we must encourage our 
brethren to keep this in mind, particu- 
larly should an opportunity arise to 
discuss the Church of Christ with the 
Orthodox. Here is what our own people 
‘an do. They can tell the Orthodox 
that the history of their own Chureh 
stands as a witness to the historical fact 
that there actually exists no valid rea- 
son for them remaining in schism. We 
must tell them that their own saints, 
that their own celebrated doctors pro- 
fessed and taught and suffered perse- 


must 


cution for the very same doctrines which 
we profess as Roman Catholics, and 
which their schismatie founders long 
after condemned as Western innova- 
tions. Two plus two equals four in the 
science of history as it does in the sci- 
ence of mathematics! 

3. Either Christian unity will be ac- 
complished by the return of non-Roman 
Christians to the Roman Church, or it 
This 
is an interesting conclusion which in- 
vites public demonstration. It is every 
bit worth what time we have at our dis- 


will never be accomplished at all. 


posal to develop it. 

4. The Roman Church has not been 
able to perish, nor has it been able to 
profess contradictory doctrines. Al- 
though this truth is axiomatic, it merits 
some amplification if only to provide a 
suitable setting to enhance its apologetic 
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value. We can point out that the Ro- 
man Chureh only has ever professed 
that peculiar type of unity which identi- 
fies itself with the primitive Roman 
Chureh, the prototype created by Our 
That is why the Roman Chureh 
Change would 
destroy the prototype. If the Roman 
Chureh relinquishes her absolute pre- 
rogatives, the divine equation—Christ 
is the Church; the Church is Christ—no 
longer is true, and that, of course, is 
unthinkable. 

Our Dominican ecumenist, Fr. St. 


Lord. 
simply cannot change. 


John, makes an excellent point which 
Catholies might quote as a retort to 
those who invite the Church to modify 
her religious absolutism: 

That Catholicism should compromise 
on any of its essential doctrines would 
be as painful to many non-Catholies 
as it would be inconceivable to the 
faithful themselves. But the distine- 
tion between the essential and the 
inessential is not always easy to de- 
termine, and the number of essen- 
tial articles of faith is not perhaps as 
large as is commonly supposed. For 
example, no exhaustive Catholic ex- 
position of the nature of the Church 
itself existed before the 16th century, 
and those appearing subsequently 
have been designed as much to serve 
the purpose of controversy as of dis- 
interested inquiry. 

What is true of the field of dogma is 
true of the field of Biblical exegesis. It 
is not commonly understood that the 
number of “defined” scriptural texts is 
extremely limited—five, to be precise. 
This facet might profitably be pointed 
out because of the general ignorance of 
Catholics as well as non-Catholies on 
Scriptural interpretation. 

5. St. John’s Gospel, Chapter X, can 
never be quoted too much. It contains 
Our Blessed Lord’s prayer for unity. 


MORTALIUM ANIMOS 


One unity lecture might profitably 
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be devoted to an analysis of papal 
ecumenic documentation, because these 
decrees must be strictly obeyed by 
Catholics who interest themselves in 
ecumenism. Fortunately there are only 
two such documents which invite our 
examination, Mortalium Animos (Jan. 
6, 1928), De Monitione Oecumenica 
(Dec. 29, 1949). Both decrees of the 
Holy See are of maximum importance. 
In the former, Pius XI established a 
modus agendi for ourselves: 1) we may 
not actively encourage non-Catholic 
ecumenical movements; 2) we may not 
actively support non-Catholie ecumeni- 
‘al movements; 3) if we disobey these 
two restrictions we may be severely 
censured; 4) if we disregard the pro- 
visions of Mortalium Animos we are 
testifying that we deliberately promote 
a view of Christianity which cannot be 
tolerated by the Church because it is 
wholly erroneous. Accordingly, re- 
ealcitrant Catholics must be taught— 
the hard way—a lesson they ought to 
have remembered from their catechism 
days, namely, that one religion is not as 
good as another. 


DE MONITIONE QECUMENICA 

Pius XII’s Instruction to Local Ordi- 
naries on the Ecumenical Movement 
might be classified as a corollary to the 
decree of 1928, for in no sense does it 
supersede it. Mortaliwm Animos re- 
mains the classic commentary and direc- 
tive on Catholics and the ecumenical 
movement. However, Pius XII stressed 
one important decision of the Holy See. 
It encouraged us to engage with our 
non-Catholic brethren at least in the 
technique of ecumenical relations. 

De Monitione O0cecumenica urged 
Catholies—as we must urge them now-— 
to promote “unity in faith.” It ex- 
plains how this objective can be reached. 
and that is, in particular, by the com- 
bination of an articulate clergy and an 


articulate laity. Prayer, too, united 
with pastoral instruction and direction 
holds an important place. Priests—all 
priests—but religious priests especially, 
are unremittingly to be prompted to 
advocate Christian reunion. In primis, 
our hierarchy, faithful to its apostolic 
character and mission, is to strive in a 
practical manner to effect reunion. 


TEMPTATION TO BE AVOIDED 





Prominently among its directives De 
Monitione Oecumenica stresses the im- 
portance of obeying one specific instruc- 
tion, and that is to avoid at all costs 
what might very easily become a cardi- 
nal temptation, to stress agreement at 
the expense of disagreement. The dele- 
gates who gathered at Amsterdam and 
at Evanston succumbed to this very 
temptation, and proved fatal to any 
practical good they might otherwise 
have accomplished. Of course, one 
might say that as Protestants they were 
historically committed to peace at any 
price. 

Unfortunately, a somewhat wide- 
spread failing among ourselves, priests 
as well as laity, is to conciliate our 
separated brethren by yielding to some 
degree to this very temptation. How 
often have we perhaps expressed or 
listened to our Catholic friends express 
the similarities between our religious 
rites, practices, and even beliefs, and 
the rites, practices and beliefs of, let 
us say, our Episcopalian neighbors, or 
our Lutheran associates, or our Ortho- 
dox friends? When dealing with our 
separated friends we recommend that 
priest and laie be on guard lest his 
comparisons be wrongly interpreted. 
The most we should say has somewhere 
been admirably stated by another con- 
vert, Dom Bede Griffiths—and it is best 
we leave it at that: “Every torm of 
Christianity embodies some aspect of 
the truth.” 
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De Monitione Oecumenica explicitly 
cautions us that to secure peace at such 
a price is to endanger the cause of true 
ecumenism. But what is more to be 
feared is this. A view of our faith is 
promoted which is not only distorted— 
and this is serious enough—but which 
is downright fraudulent. Would not 
the World Council of Churches heartily 
applaud Catholics who strive to con- 
ciliate Protestants even at the sacrifice 
of truth? 

In fine, the papal decrees of 1928 and 
1949 embody the clarification of ex- 
actly what is allowed us and what is 
not allowed us when we interest our- 
selves in the speculative field of ecume- 
nism. It might be remarked, too, that 
they go far in explaining the absence of 
Catholie delegates at Evanston in 1954. 

THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


When, in 1937, the World Missionary 
Conference assembled its delegates at 
Edinburgh, and inaugurated the World 
Council of Churches, it was really 
providential that Mortaliwm Animos 
had for almost a decade become undis- 
puted norm for Catholies. It was provi- 
dential, too, that the new World Council 
adopted the restrictions of the encyeli- 
cal in its overtures to Catholics, and 
so recognized the procedure legislated 
for us by Pius XI. It is likewise provi- 
dential that the papal strictures have 
been respected by the Protestant dele- 
gates assembled at Amsterdam and at 
Evanston. 

This is what the World Council of 
Churches voted to do. It adopted the 
plan to invite the Catholic Church to 
participate merely negatively when its 
delegates met, i.e., to agree to an “un- 
official” exchange of views between 
Catholic theologians and those from the 
teformed Churches. To this carefully 
worded invitation Pope Pius XI diplo- 
inatieally replied that “there was no 
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obstacle in the way of consulting con- 
fidentially the bishops and apostolic 
delegates of the Holy See.” 

Although the delegates voted unani- 
mously to re-assemble in 1941, World 
War II postponed their meeting until 
peace made it possible to convene at 
Amsterdam in 1948. That the Catho- 
lice Church took a dim view of the meet- 
ing may be concluded from the facet 
that it was not even “unofficially” repre- 
sented at any of the Council’s delibera- 
tions. 

This patent absence of “unofficial 
observers” must not be constructed into 
an argument that we had boycotted 
Amsterdam, for we did not. On the 
contrary, while the Dutch bishops did 
reaffirm their adherence to the restric- 
tions prescribed by Mortalium Animos, 
in their pastorals they authorized the 
celebration in each parish the Mass for 
the healing of schism. 

In charity to the World Council of 
Churches we might mention here that 
its delegates have consistently empha- 
sized something that has merited the 
admiration of many a Catholie theo- 
logian. They have never failed to act 
upon the assumption that divergencies 
of faith and order must be treated as 
fundamental to the problem of their dis- 
unity as churches. 

We enlarge upon something we have 
quoted in part, from the pen of Dom 
Bede Griffiths: 


With regard to the differences which 
exist among Christians we have to 
learn that every form of Christianity 
embodies some aspect of the truth. 
Every heresy is the assertion of some 
aspect of Christian truth which has 
been isolated from the rest and so 
has developed into error. All truth, 
wherever it is found, can be found 
only in Catholicism. 


It would seem that if our non-Catho- 
lic brethren would treat their divergen- 
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cies in the light of their fundamental 
importance, God might one day dispose 
them to restore to the entire deposit of 
Christian faith such truths which they 
have at one time and another isolated 
and so developed into heresy. 


NEED FOR UNITY 


Favored among the themes which 
occupy the deliberations of the World 
Council of Churches is, quite naturally, 
its longing for Christian unity. In fact, 
the only strictly theological statement 
emanating from Evanston dealt with 
this theme. It was expressed most re- 
cently at Evanston in a manifesto 
prettily entitled Our Oneness in Christ 
and Our Diversity as Churches. Argu- 
ing from the premise that unity derives 
from the person of Christ, this interest- 
ing document proceeded to an analysis 
of “Our Disunity as Churches.” 

1. Greek Orthodox: Originated be- 
cause “some thought that others were 
departing from the God-given structure 
and faith of the Church by unwarranted 
claims and unfounded doctrines.” 

2. Churches of the Reformation: 
Originated because ‘others believed that 
God had called them to such reforma- 
tion of the faith and order of the Church 
as would restore it to its primitive 
purity.” 

3. Anglican, Old Catholic, Polish Na- 
tional: Originated because “some be- 
lieved that faith must be reformed, but 
within the framework of ancient and 
historie episcopacy.” Such sectaries 
commonly refer to themselves as episco- 
palian, as distinct from Roman Catho- 
lies whom they characterize as papal, 
and Greeks whom they denominate con- 
ciliar. 

From this point the manifesto pro- 
ceeds to recommend remedies which it 
suggests might be profitably employed 
to reunite the divergent: 


1. Churehes which profess doctrines 
and traditions sacred to them for a 
millenium must “be prepared to offer 
up some of their accustomed, inherited 
forms of life in uniting with other 
churches, without complete certainty as 
to all that will emerge from the step of 
faith.” 

2. Because all Protestants have 
sinned by the offence of disunity, all 
must be humbly repentant, and beg 
Christ’s pardon. Characteristically the 
manifesto reminds Protestants that they 
must be thankful to God because He 
created the World Council of Churches! 

3. Baptism and the Holy Eucharist 
ought to be used as instruments to pro- 
mote reunion, because “some can only 
be conformed to the dying and rising 
again in Christ, which both sacraments 
set forth, if they renounce their euchar- 
istic separateness.” Four Protestant 
denominations complied by inviting all 
delegates to an open communion. A 
fifth, the Orthodox, limited their invita- 
tion to the Orthodox delegates. 


EVANSTON A FAILURE 


The 1954 convention of the World 
Council of Churches was a discouraging 
failure. The sects just could not bury 
the hatchet. Representative of the 
mentality which prevailed and over- 
shadowed the debates was the “infallible 
pronouncement” of the Orthodox: “We 
are bound to declare our profound con- 
viction that the Holy Orthodox Chureh 
alone has preserved in full and intact 
‘the faith once delivered to the Saints.’ ” 
So grave an ultimatum was bound to 
provoke widespread convulsions of the 
ecumeniec spirit—and it did. 

Representative, too, was the very ex- 
pressive Christian Century, a recognized 
sounding-board for Protestant propa- 
ganda in the United States: “Evanston 
will not be remembered for having 
carried forward the cause of Christian 
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unity. It might possibly (though we 
hope not) be remembered for having 
shown how far off and blocked off the 
goal of unity really is. If four more 
assemblies handle theological or dog- 
matic themes as badly as this one did, 
and if the world hasn’t blown up by that 
time, the Council most certainly will,” 


CONCLUSION 


In view of what has been set down in 
this article, is it not evident that our 
apostolate of reunion is truly apocalyp- 


tic? Does not the commemoration of 
the Chair of Unity Octave provide 
God's instrument for our own promotion 
of Christian unity? Accordingly, priest 
to priest, in the catholic spirit of De 
Monitione Oecumenica, I believe that 
we priests alone, with the able co- 
operation of our good Catholic laity, can 
infallibly lead all dissidents to a true 
realization of that unity for which 
Christ Our Lord prayed—a unity of one 
Lord, a unity of one faith, a unity of 
one Baptism. 





New ORDO FOR HOLY WEEK 


The new ORDO FOR HOLY WEEK (Ordo Hebdomadae 
Sanctae) decreed by the Sacred Congregation of Rites is 
to go into effect this coming Palm Sunday, 1956, for the 
last three days of Holy Week. L’Osservatore Romano 
describes it as perhaps the most important change in 
liturgical matters since 1570! It is binding on all 
Catholics following the Latin Rite. 


Palm Sunday is close upon us. So ORDER NOW and 
let us supply you in time. As we goto press, no informa- 
tion regarding price is available. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Latin America Is N.B. 


In a Pontifical Letter addressed to 
Cardinal Piazza, who presided at a re- 
cent plenary meeting of the Latin 
American hierarchy held at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Pope Pius XII outlined some of 
the principal problems confronting the 
Chureh in their countries. He also 
suggested means towards a solution.! 

The Pontiff wrote of the immense 
Catholie population of Latin America 
(more than a quarter of the Catholic 
world) and referred to the varying for- 
tunes of the Church there. The Pope 
devoted a large part of this notable 
document to a basie difficulty: the acute 
shortage of clergy and the consequent 
pernicious effect on the Church’s mis- 
sion. 

Pope Pius urged the assembled 
bishops to weigh measures calculated to 
promote vocations to the secular and 
religious clergy and to the religious life, 
and reminded the prelates of the need 
of having recourse to the forces of 
Catholic Action as a potent auxiliary 
in the Chureh’s apostolate. The Holy 
Father mentioned the work of mis- 
sionaries assigned to Latin America 
and graciously observed that they in- 
deed should not be ealled “foreign” — 
every Catholie priest, he said, is on na- 
tive soil when he labors faithfully any- 
where in the Kingdom of God on earth. 

Among the obstacles to the healthy 
growth and progress of the Church, this 
letter singles out: the Masons—the 


‘Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVII, pp. 


539-544. 


Protestants—the promoters of spiritism 
—the demagogie politicians. The Pope 
stressed the necessity of using up-to- 
date means of communication § in 
spreading the truths of the Faith and 
the teachings of the Church’s social doc- 
trines. Ever vitally aware of the reali- 
ties of a situation, Pius XII invited 
South American Catholics, clerical and 
lay, to vigorous and unbending efforts 
te establish ever more firmly the bases 
of Catholicity among their people. 


RELEVANCE 


The perennially seething cauldron 
which is Latin America contains not a 
witch’s brew but a variety of ingredi- 
ents that will prove, in time, to be either 
a source of nourishment to us in the 
north, or a source of indigestion. 

This is certain: the rich but unde- 
veloped continent to the south is a pawn 
between the free world and the pre- 
hensile arm of blood-Red political co- 
lonialism. What General Eduardo 
Lonardi does about tax exemption of 
Chureh property in Argentina; what 
President Carlos Castillo Armas does 
about corruption in his new (and still 
shaky) anti-Communist regime in 
Guatemala—such things are N.B. to 
us. As Americans we want a peaceful, 
prosperous and truly  enfranchised 
South America. As Catholics we long 
to see there a flourishing Chureh and a 
thoroughly Christian body of the faith- 
ful. All this will take some doing. 
What briefly is the situation of the 
Church in South America? 

In general, the outlook for the Church 
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is brightening. The dark historical 
forces which have traditionally opposed 
the Church’s work are well known: 
chiefly they stemmed from the turbu- 
lent rise of the new governments after 
the ouster of Old World rule during the 
last century. Republicanism was a 
heady thing. The Masons have been 
eager beavers in leading the persecu- 
tion against the Chureh—in the con- 
fiscation of its properties—in the secu- 
larization of ecclesiastical institutions. 
Apathy or powerlessness on the part of 
the people in the face of organized har- 
assment of the Church was the rule. In 
late years there has been a slackening 
of this official opposition and the Catho- 
lics have become more articulate in the 
field of Christian social ideas. 

There are about 155,000,000 people in 
twenty Latin American republics, of 
whom probably 140,000,000 regard 
themselves as Catholics. How vividly 
that flame burns in their private, do- 
mestic, political and economic life is yet 
another matter. There is frequent crit- 
icism from non-Catholics and Catho- 
lies alike relative to the ardor and the 
influence of the Faith among them. As 
elsewhere, a distinction must be made 
between the Church’s divine mission to 
teach—to rule—to sanctify, and the hu- 
man impassivity to that effort, particu- 
larly in light of the impediments Latin 
Americans have had to face. 








The broad fundamentals of Catholic 
doctrine are well understood by the 
average person, except in mission areas. 
Priests who have worked for years in 
Latin America declare that all classes 
at least know the meaning of Christ and 
His Redemption, love Mary, reverence 
the saints, grasp the teaching of their 
Church on “the last things.” The moral 
requirements of Christianity, especially 
in the matter of “the difficult command- 
ment” and marital status, are perhaps 
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one of the biggest stumbling blocks. As 
elsewhere, the women are often more 
pious than the men and better Mass- 
goers. But well-informed and devout 
laymen often prove a mainstay to their 
priests. 

Since nemo debet vivere inconvenien- 
ter is axiomatic, the very inferior eco- 
nomic culture with its poor housing, 
low income level and too little educa- 
tion, prepares the way for delinquency 
in those commandments most contrary 
to human weakness. 

The social doctrines of the enevyeli- 
‘als have been increasingly applied in 
the formation of co-operatives, in the 
expansion of rural education and in the 
organization of labor, but the heavy de- 
mands on priests for ordinary pastoral 
work leave little opportunity for more 
direct activity in this line. There is 
considerable inertia in the temperament 
of the masses of the people, and whether 
this is a result of the climate or of the 
staggering economic problems confront- 
ing the continent, it makes advanced 
social reform a slow process. 

The Catholic press is surprisingly 
strong: about 300 publications reach 
some 5,000,000 readers. Education is 
backwards: searcely a dozen universi- 
ties and some 8,000 schools and colleges 
serve for all Latin America. It is re- 
liably estimated that about 20,000,000 
children have no schooling. 

While there is a dreadful shortage of 
priests, as the Pope pointedly remarked 
in his letter, it is also true that there 
are similar shortages in other learned 
and skilled professions: medicine, en- 
gineering, management, technology. 

From the point of view of priests it is 
revealing to note how many souls are 
served by one resident parish priest. 
Here are some examples (approximate) 
to underscore the Pope’s words on the 
need for more altert Christi: 
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These figures do not include, however, 
the number of priests who have gone to 
Latin America from other countries. 
Their work, in all fields, is immense. 
The Spanish hierarchy has recently an- 
nounced the intention of supplying 
nearly 8,000 priests to the Americas 
within the next ten years. 

Seminary-wise, there are some 85 
major seminaries for the nearly 350 
archdioceses and dioceses, with about 
6,500 seminarians. There has been an 
encouraging increase in recent years in 
the number of ordinations: from 1949 
to 1952, for example, more than 500 
priests were ordained in Latin America. 


The Pope and the Jesuits 


The fourth centenary of the death of 
St. Ignatius Loyola became the oceca- 
sion for Pope Pius XII to address a let- 
ter to the Most Rev. John Baptist Jans- 
sens, General of the Jesuits.2, The Holy 
Father made special mention of the 
famed Ignatian Spiritual Exercises, de- 
scribing the book on which they are 
based as “the most precious, most useful 
and most enduring inheritance left by 
the saint to his spiritual sons .. . that 
volden book.” 

The Pope referred also to the in- 
valuable work of the Society of Jesus 
in all areas of the Church’s apostolate— 
especially in foreign missions and in 
education. Tribute was paid to the de- 
voted obedience always manifested by 
the Society to the Holy See. This Pon- 
tifieal Letter is a notable recognition of 
the role of the Jesuits in the Church’s 
mission. 


 Ibid., pp. 548-551. 


The Recent Eucharistic Congress 


Speaking in Portuguese, Pope Pius 
XII addressed by short wave radio the 
faithful meeting in Rio de Janeiro for 
the 36th International Eucharistic Con- 
gress last summer.* As might be ex- 
pected, the Pontiff’s words emphasized 
the central role of the Eucharist and 
the Mass in the scheme of divine Christ- 
ian worship. 

The Congress was, according to all 
accounts, a blessed success. Attending 
it were more than 250,000 pilgrims 
from 30 nations. The clergy were 
headed by 21 Cardinals and 300 bish- 
ops. At the closing Mass of the Con- 
gress, the President of Brazil together 
with 200,000 faithful consecrated Brazil 
to the Sacred Heart. An estimated 
1,500,000 took part in the closing pro- 
cession of the Congress. 


Congratulations to Our 
Apostolic Delegate 


His Excellency, Archbishop Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States, has recently cele- 
brated the 50th anniversary of his 
ordination to the priesthood. The Holy 
Father directed a letter to him on the 
occasion of this solemnity, referring to 
the Archbishop’s long years of devoted 
service to the interests of the Church.* 

The Pope mentioned the jubilarian’s 
ten years as professor of Canon Law 
at the Apollinaris; his learned writings 
in the field of law; his work with the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, 
with the Consistorial Congregation and 
with the Congregation for the Oriental 
Church, notably in connection with the 
latter’s preparation of the Code of 
Canon Law for the Orientals. 


* Ibid., pp. 554-557. 
*Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVII, pp. 
670-671. 
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Deserving of special mention, of 
course, are his 22 fruitful years as 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
during which the Archbishop — has 
witnessed a most felicitous growth of 
the Church in our country, including 
the erection of 24 new dioceses and ten 
ecclesiastical provinces. 

“By your timely addresses and 
writings,” Pope Pius XII said to his 
Delegate, “by your promotion of the 
work of the hierarchy and by your 
co-operation with it, you have aided 
not a little in the spread of Christ’s 
doctrine and in the advancement of the 
Catholic religion.” Full acknowledg- 
ment was made by the Pontiff of the 
immense good accomplished by Arch- 
bishop Cicognani during World War II. 
“By your fidelity to the directives of the 
Holy See,” wrote the Pope, “you allevi- 
ated the misery of war prisoners and 
assisted various nations in the midst of 
the calamities which the war brought 
upon them.” 

In conclusion the Pope bespoke God’s 
richest blessings on the jubilarian, 
granting to him also special powers with 
regard to indulgences on the occasion of 
the formal celebration of the anniver- 
sary. 


The Church’s Role in History 


Speaking in French to the Tenth 
International Congress of Historical 
Sciences, the Sovereign Pontiff paid high 
tribute to the work of those scholars who 
record and study the unfolding events 
of man’s history.® It is a document of 
rare significance for all historians, and 
indeed it is of more than passing interest 
to anyone concerned with grasping the 
Chureh’s central role in the drama of 
human events. 


Ihid., pp. 672-682. 
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The Pope adverted to the compara- 
tively recent character of critically 
scientific history, a discipline contiolled 
by a rigorous attention to facts. The 
Catholic Church itself, regardless of 
what one’s personal attitude toward it 
may be, is a historical fact of the first 
importance—its life of 2,000 years can 
not be ignored. The Church has never, 





the Pope declared, been an enemy of the 
study of history, as if there were some- 
thing evil or sinful about it. 

The Holy Father carefully distin- 
guished history form historicism. He 
described the latter as a_ philosophic 
system which perceives only change and 
evolution in all of spiritual reality; in 
truth itself; in morality and in law. 
It rejects whatever is permanent, eter- 
nally true and absolute. Such a system, 
the Pope pointed out, is irreconcilable 
with the Catholic coneeption of the 
world; indeed with any religion which 
recognizes a personal God. Everything 
occurs at least under the permission of 
God acting through His Providence, and 
in this way God is the “Master of 
history.” 

Christ is thus a historical person, as 
is His Chureh. The facts of Christ’s 
life are historically verifiable: His life 
and death and resurrection. The 
mission and the development of the 
Church, the Pope declared, are similarly 
matters of history. The Church is 
placed squarely within a temporal frame 
of reference in its work of perfecting 
human personality. As a society it is 
not merely something ideological; it is 
“a living organism, a reality as visible 
as nature, as a people or as the State.” 

Immutable in the structure and con- 
stitution given it by its Founder, the 
Church makes use of whatever it judges 
useful to its development and _ its 
activity: men and human institutions— 
philosophical and cultural inspira- 
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tions—political forees and ideas—social 
principles and social programs. 

Pius XII, in this allocution, developed 
at some length the question of the rela- 
tions between Chureh and State. This 
thorny problem has traditionally occu- 
pied the attention of students of history, 
and the position of the Holy See has 
frequently been stated, notably in the 
eneyclicals of Pope Leo XIII. 

The two powers are sovereign, 
explained Pius XII, and their respective 
rights are determined by their natures 
and by the specific end which each 
Within its own ambit, each 
The Church 


vindicates to itself the final word when- 


pursues. 
is exclusive of the other. 


ever there is at issue something sacred, 
pertaining to the cult of God and to 
the salvation of souls. The two powers 
should co-operate in a mutual effort to 
perfect the one person: the Catholic 
citizen. 

With regard to the relationship of the 
Chureh to culture, the Pontiff affirmed 
that the Church’s influence on human 
vital. 
The source of this influence rests in the 


culture has always been most 


spiritual element which characterizes 
the Chureh. But this influence is not 
tied down to any determined culture, 
since the mission of the ‘Chureh is 
necessary timeless. 

The common good of mankind de- 
pends upon the joint efforts of all men, 
united in a bond of brotherhood. Sei- 
ertifie advancement, declared the Holy 
Father, is not able to accomplish this. 
Instead, technological progress has been 
a split among races and nations rather 
The Catholie 
Chureh has demonstrated historically 


than the growth of union. 


that it possesses the principles upon 
Ample 
evidence of this is to be found, the Pope 


which a sane order ean be built. 


reminded his audience, in the Vatican 
archives, open to historians’ study. 


St. Thomas Rates 
Scientists’ Kudos 


In an allocution delivered in French 
to the Fourth International Congress of 
the Pontifical Academy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, held in Rome, Pope Pius XII 
has once again offered papal support to 
the abiding orthodoxy and the guiding 
luminosity of the writings of the Angelic 
Doctor.* The Pontiff took this occasion 
to examine once again a fundamental 
problem of great current moment: the 
relationship between scientific experi- 
ence and philosophy. 

The Pope prefaced his words with the 
observation that in general, sincere and 
profound study of scientific problems 
does not lead to any opposition between 
science and the certain principles of 
the philosophia perennis. 

The Holy Father passed to a con- 
sideration of three particular points in 
modern physies relative to the intimate 
structure of matter. In the first place, 
contemporary discoveries are rendering 
untenable any, mechanistic conception 
of the universe and of matter. Deeper 
studies on the linking together of the 
minute particles of corporeal 
beings tend to support the doctrine of 
The theory of matter 
and form, of potency and act, is capable 


most 
hylomorphism. 


—observed the Pope—of clarifying the 
data of modern science regarding atomic 
structure, especially in view of the 
emphasis on some unifying 
principle operative within the elements 
of the atom. 

Secondly, a tendency to consider na- 
ture as rigorously enchained to strictly 
predictable mechanical processes gave 


present 


rise to mechanistic determinism. But 


profound scientific research on the 
structure of bodies, the Pope went on 


to say, has shown that such a determi- 


®Thid., pp. 683-691. 
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nism in inapplicable to many problems 
of the microcosmie world. The formu- 
lation of mathematical principles of 
probability is closely related to the 
principle of indetermination, which, 
pushed to an extreme, holds for a kind 
of “free will” in matter. 

Thomistie philosophy is able to show 
that the way to truth lies between the 
excesses of mechanistic determinism on 
the one hand and probabilist indetermi- 
nism on the other. Scholastic philos- 
ophy holds for a true intrinsic determi- 
nism. 

A final problem to which Pius XII 
directed the attention of his audience 
concerns the relationship between 
matter and energy. The observation of 
natural phenomena shows that matter 
is subject to forces stemming from 
gravitation, from electromagnetic and 
from nuclear fields. Within the varied 
activities produced by these forces there 
exists a mysterious thing, qualitatively 
variable but quantitatively — stable. 
This mysterious thing is energy, in all 
its diverse forms. Whether or not 
matter may be transformed into energy 
is not yet experimentally determined. 
Philosophy, in its teachings on the na- 
ture of matter and the concept of sub- 
stance and accident, may help the 
physical sciences in solving this and 
similar difficulties, said the Pope. 

Science and philosophy both have 
their own proper objects, concluded the 
Pontiff, but they should not, on that 
account, ignore each other’s findings. 
From such reciprocal collaboration is 
built the edifice of human knowledge, 
harmonizing with the superior lights of 
divine wisdom. 
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Homiuies FOR THE Monrn 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By GERARD P. MINOGUE 





Sexagesima Sunday 


The Boasts of Paul 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The boasts of Paul. 
(2) Paul’s message is timeless. 


(3) Conclusion: When trouble comes, let 


us not moan and whine as if the 
uw ld were a purpose le SS machine , as 


if God Almighty were unable to help. 


When Blessed Edmund Campion, 
upon his return to Elizabethan Eng- 
land, set down a declaration of his in- 
tentions, unsympathetic tongues very 
quickly dubbed it “Campion’s Brag.” 
With much more sympathy and with 
almost boundless admiration we might 


call today’s Epistle “St. Paul’s Brag.” 


The chureh at Corinth which St. 
Paul had founded was being torn by 
dissension—and no ordinary dissension. 
Rather, it was of a kind that might 
render all his work fruitless. Late- 
comers, probably, but not certainly, 
Irom Palestine had arrived in the city 
and were preaching the gospel. They 
or their adherents were defaming Paul. 
From the tenor of this passage, it would 
seem that one of their primary points 
of argument was the fact that St. Paul 
had not been one of the original Twelve 
and had not seen Christ Our Lord in 
the flesh. Hence, the impassioned out- 
burst with which today’s epistle starts: 


“Are they Hebrews? So am I! Are 


they Israelites? So am I! Are they 
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offspring of Abraham? So am I! Are 
they ministers of Christ? I, to speak 


as a fool, am more.” 


THE BOASTS OF PAUL 


Then, to prove the authenticity of 
his apostolate, St. Paul sets down his 
brag. Does the word jar? The word 
which he used is kauchomai, which 
means precisely, “I boast” or “I brag.” 
Of what then does he boast? Of God’s 
power manifesting itself in all the de- 
tails of his apostolate in such fashion, 
that his weakness makes more evident 
the working of God’s all-conquering 
grace. 

He boasts of being sentenced as a 
criminal to the publie whipping-post; 
he boasts of near-drownings; of danger 
from Jew and Gentile; of poverty and 
want; of physical, mental and spiritual 
weariness. Yet being what he is, St. 
Paul cannot help adding that this whole 
business is silly. It is only to be ex- 
pected that the service of Christ will 
bring hardship. Why talk about it? 
But Paul is all things to all men in 
order to bring all men to Christ, and if 
it is boasting the Corinthians need to 
bring them to Christ, why, let’s get on 
with the boasting contest. 

Do these latecomers boast of revela- 
tions? Very well, let’s talk about 
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revelations. But, this time he will 
boast not about himself, but about a 
certain man he knows. Of course, in 
truly Pauline fashion, three sentences 
later he has forgotten that he is sup- 
posed to be talking about someone else, 
and he “lets the cat out of the bag” 
with a vengeance by indicating that it 
was he himself who was caught up to 
the third heaven. He is trapped into 
this by the facet that it is essentially 
connected with something he really 
wishes to boast about, something which 
is for him a permanent humiliation. 
He ealls it “a thorn for the flesh, a 
messenger of Satan to buffet me.” What 
it was precisely, we shall never know. 
It may have been some physical ail- 
ment which rendered him repulsive to 
others; or it may have been the perse- 
cutions visited upon him by the Jews 
who were his own flesh; almost cer- 
tainly it was not a so-called tempta- 
tion of the flesh. Its precise nature, 
however, need not detain us. What is 
important is the fact that St. Paul 
considered it to be a humiliating thing, 
so much so that three times he asked 
God to free him from it. And what did 
God answer? “My grace is sufficient 
for thee, for strength is made perfect in 
weakness.”” Hence, in the last sentence 
of today’s Epistle we have the sum total 
of St. Paul’s brag: “Gladly, therefore, 
I will glory in my infirmities, that the 
strength of Christ may dwell in me.” 
Phrased in another fashion, this means 
that in the whole matter of our salva- 
tion, our contribution is relatively un- 
important; what really counts in the 
Whole affair is God’s contribution: 
“For it is God who of his good pleasure 
works in you both the will and the 
performance” (Philip ii: 13). “If God 
is for us, who is against us?” (Rom. viii: 
31). In a word, once Christ Our Lord 
stepped into the arena of this world by 


His Incarnation, the battle was won. 
It may be prolonged, it may seem at 
times to be going the wrong way, but 
actually the battle is already won. 


PAUL’S MESSAGE IS TIMELESS 


Christ, the Lord of all, is invincible. 
“Very interesting,’ I hear you say. 
“The spiritual psychology of Saul of 
Tarsus is fascinating, and demands our 
unqualified admiration. But to be 
hard-headed about the whole thing, St. 
Paul lived in the first century and we 
live in the twentieth—and _ nineteen 
hundred years is a long time. What 
real value has all this for us today?” 

If this should be your reaction, my 
dear brethren, then you have been mis- 
led, and rather excusably so, by ap- 
pearances. While this whole passage 
is obviously an admirable description 
of St. Paul’s mind, it is at the same 
time (and this is immeasurably more 
important) an admirable exposition of 
the timeless theological doctrine on the 
relation which exists between God and 
us; and the teaching of St. Paul on this 
subject is just as much to the point in 
America today as it was in the Greco- 
Roman world of the first century. 

It is applicable today on two levels: 
to the world as a whole, and to each 
one of us individually. 

Let us consider the first application. 
The forces of anti-Christ are raging in 
the world today. Some of them are 
crude, blatant, and violent; some of 
them are suave, subtle, and sophisti- 
cated; but all of them are formidable 
at first glance. If our weakness were 
the only bulwark of God’s Church, 
these forees would be formidable not 
only in appearance, but in very truth. 
The point in question, however, is pre- 
cisely this: it is not our weakness alone 
that defends God’s truth, but rather the 
strength of Christ working through our 
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weakness, the better to manifest His 
all-conquering grace. We can safely 
leave the defense of the Church to 
Christ, the conqueror of sin and death. 
If we are faithful to His commands in 
our own sphere, He will use our weak- 
ness and ineptness to encompass the 
ends of His divine providence. 
Secondly, on the individual level, we 
ean all check ourselves. How often do 
we not act as if we alone were the 
masters of our fate, the captains of our 
souls? When trouble comes, we moan 
and whine as if the world were a blind, 
purposeless machine grinding us relent- 


lessly into dust. We act as if Christ the 
Almighty Ruler of the world, were 
powerless to help us. We cry and wail 
as if Christ the gentle lover of souls 
had forgotten us. 

How stupid can we be? We can do 
all things in Christ who strengthens us, 
if only we place our trust in Him in- 
stead of in ourselves. In the terms of 
the catechism, we must cultivate in our 
spiritual lives, the theological virtue of 
hope. When we have done this, we too 
will say with St. Paul, “Gladly I will 
glory in my infirmities, that the 
strength of Christ may dwell in me.” 


Quinquagesima Sunday 


Philanthropy and Love—The Difference 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Today's Epistle. 
(2) Infant Church of Corinth. 
(3) When Paul speaks of love. 
(4) Conclusion: “. . . but the greatest 
of these is charity.” 


This world being what it is, it is 
perhaps inevitable that renown should 
be misleading. It would almost seem 
that when a person or a thing lives in 
the memory of men, the remembrance, 
half of the time, will be a misconcep- 
tion. Don John of Austria, who broke 
the power of the Turk at Lepanto and 
on whose tomb is engraved the epitaph, 
“There was a man sent by God, whose 
name was John’”—this man lives in the 
memory of men as Don Juan. 

St. Thomas More who laid down 
wealth, a position inferior only to that 
of Henry VIII himself, and finally his 
very life rather than acquiesce in the 
denial of the jurisdiction of the Vicar 
of Christ, seems to be remembered 
largely as the author of Utopia. 

With regard to today’s Epistle, one 
cannot avoid at times the uneasy feel- 
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ing that things stand pretty much the 
same way. It is almost certainly the 
best known passage of all St. Paul’s 
epistles, the most frequently quoted 
and the most easily recognized. Yet, 
the suspicion will not down that it is 
as famous as it is because it is but im- 
perfectly apprehended. For one thing, 
unless it is accurately translated, there 
is a wordiness about it which lulls the 
mind into a gentle somnolence—a feel- 
ing of gentle repose which is gratifying 
to many. But, above all, the passage 
too easily lends itself to a vaguely sen- 
timental interpretation which benignly 
diffuses an aura of comfortable philan- 
thropic benevolence. 

Will this interpretation bear investi- 
gation? One would suspect not, given 
the character of St. Paul. That hard- 
headed dynamo was not usually given 
to vagueness and certainly not to sen- 
timentality. He generally knew exactly 
what he wanted to say, whether in 
praise or in rebuke, and he was able to 
let those whom he addressed know just 
what he was driving at. Then, when 
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we consider the text itself more closely, 
we find that this deduction from St. 
Paul’s character is verified. This pas- 
sage is no vague exhortation to broth- 
erly love, but rather an accurately con- 
ceived, clearly expressed, and vastly 
comprehensive description of the Chris- 
tian life itself. As a matter of fact, 
what St. Paul writes in this passage is 
a detailed exegesis, adapted to certain 
circumstances of Our Lord’s answer to 
the doctor of the Law: “Thou shalt 
iove the Lord thy God 

with thy whole heart, 

and with thy whole soul, 

and with thy whole mind.” 
This is the greatest and the first com- 
mandment. And the second is like it, 
“Thou shall love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. On these two commandments de- 
pend the whole Law and the Prophets” 
(Matt. xxii: 37-40). 


INFANT CHURCH OF CORINTH 


To see how this is so, let us try to 
put our passage into its context. We 
must see it against the backdrop of the 
infant Chureh, in which the visible 
and tangible outpourings of the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit were still so much in 
evidence. More specifically, we must 
envisage the infant Church of Corinth 
in which two of these external mani- 
festations of grace seem to have caused 
trouble. The two in question were the 
gift of tongues and the gift of prophecy. 
The first of these was somewhat similar 
to the gift which the Apostles received 
on Pentecost, that is, the ability to set 
forth the divine economy of redemption 
by Christ in languages other than the 
mother-tongue of the speaker. Proph- 
ecy, on the other hand, was the result 
of an impulse from the Holy Spirit 
which enabled a man to speak, not 
necessarily of the future, but of the 
profound depths of God’s loving dispen- 


sation of all those whom He called in 
Christ. Very likely the prophecy was 
generally spoken in an ecstasy. 

Now these are extraordinary mani- 
festations of the powers of God, and 
while men at all times are enamoured 
of the extraordinary, the recent con- 
verts at Corinth were even more sus- 
ceptible to the allure of the glamorous 
—so much so, as a matter of fact, that 
there seems to have been a regular con- 
test in the gatherings of the faithful, 
each man “showing off” his gift and 
trying to outshine his neighbor. This 
seems to have been true to such an ex- 
tent that St. Paul can say in the next 
chapter (xiv: 23), “Therefore, if the 
whole church be assembled together 
and . . . there should come in unin- 
structed persons or unbelievers, will 
they not say that you are mad?” 


WHEN PAUL SPEAKS OF LOVE 


It is against this background that we 
must try to understand today’s Epistle. 
St. Paul treats them gently; he does not 
say they are entirely wrong; he merely 
points out the fact that they have only 
partially grasped the meaning of God’s 
gifts. Actually, it is a mistake to which 
men are always prone to treat a partial 
good as if it were the complete and 
highest good, to value the external 
manifestation of grace more highly than 
grace itself. 

So he contents himself with indicat- 
ing that while all these gifts are good, 
still “I point out to you a yet more 
excellent way.” And what is this way? 
The love of God for His own sake, and 
as a result of that, the love of one’s 
neighbor. Mark well the word he uses. 
It is “love.” Unfortunately, the tra- 
ditional translation into English is 
“charity,” and in the language we speak 
today, that word has lost a great deal 
of its original meaning. As used today, 
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the word carries the regrettable conno- 
tation of superciliously tossing a pit- 
tance to the less fortunate of our breth- 
ren, who for one reason or another must 
rely on us to help them. That this is 
not what St. Paul has in mind is proved 
by the very text of our Epistle, “If I 
distribute all my goods to feed the 
poor . . . yet do not have charity, it 
profits me nothing.” 

He is speaking, then, of our love for 
God, that which is the primary basis of 
the Christian life and, at the same time, 
the most perfect flowering thereof. 

This love of God is the more exce!- 
lent way, as he goes on to prove, be- 
cause it alone is eternal. The gift of 
tongues and the gift of prophecy, both 
have to do with a kind of knowledge, 
but only of an imperfect kind. In this 
world we believe what God reveals, but 
faith, as such, will cease when we see 
God face to face. The dim, confused 
knowledge that we have at present will 
be superseded by the direct vision of 
God’s unspeakable greatness, goodness 
and beauty. The hope which sustains 


us in this world will cease when we see 
God, because one cannot hope for what 
one already possesses. 

But love is eternal. The God whom 
we love now falteringly, because our 
intellects are blinded and our wills 
weakened, will then be seen as the 
Supreme God and will take possession 
of us completely, overwhelmingly and 
eternally. “So there abide faith, hope 
and charity, these three, but the great- 
est of these is charity.” 

Only one thing remains to be said. 
When Our Lord gave to the doctor of 
the Law the answer we have already 
quoted, the lawyer replied, “Well an- 
swered, Master, Thou hast said truly 
that He is one and that there is no other 
besides Him; and that He should be 
loved with the whole heart, . . . and 
that to love one’s neighbor as oneself 
is a greater thing than all holocausts 
and sacrifices.” And what did Our 
Lord say to him? He said “Thou art 
not far from the Kingdom of God.” 

We, too, if we love God, are not far 
from His kingdom. 


First Sunday of Lent 


For a More Positive Lent 


OUTLINE: 

(1) This Epistle addressed to you, the laity, 
as we ll. 

(2) Penance with a smile. 

(3) Conclusion: Lent would be a_ very 
profitable season in your spiritual 
life, if you grew to know Our Lord 
a great deal better in Holy Scripture, 
better still if you would receive Him 
in daily Holy Communion. 


The passage read today at Mass from 
St. Paul’s second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians was quite obviously chosen to be 
read because of the fact that therein is 
imbedded a quotation from Isaias which 
makes specifie reference to a time of 
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grace. The text as we read it in the 
Prophets has reference to the return 
of Israel to the Holy Land from the 
Babylonian Captivity, but St. Paul 
appropriates the text for his own pur- 
pose and applies the phrase “an ae- 
ceptable time” to the New Covenant. 
Broadening this application a_ little 
more, Holy Mother Church uses the 
text to indicate that the penitential 
season of Lent is “an acceptable time” 
and “the day of salvation.” 

All of you will see how appropriate it 
is for the liturgy to place this trumpet- 
blast just here at the beginning of Lent, 
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but you may, perhaps, question the rest 
of the passage. As you listened to the 
reading of the epistle, you may have 
thought, “This doesn’t concern me. St. 
Paul is talking here to priests like him- 
self; men who are commissioned to 
preach the gospel of Christ to the 
world.” You are undoubtedly right. 
He is speaking about the traits of char- 
acter and the moral qualities which 
God’s ministers must cultivate if they 
are to remove all possible hindrances 
from the path of the gospel. But you 
are undoubtedly wrong when you con- 
clude from that facet that this Epistle 
It does concern 
vou, and very much so. 


doesn’t concern you. 


Do I hear you say. “Oh, wait a min- 
ute; I’m just a layman! How can an 
exhortation to ordained priests have 
Well, let’s take 
First of all, you are 
wrong to use that word “just.” You 


any reference to me?” 
a closer look at it. 
are not just a layman. Though you do 
not have the prerogatives or the respon- 
sibilities of an ordained priest, you 
still are a member of Christ’s body; you 
still belong entirely to Christ, and the 
whole world knows it. “There are 
varieties of gifts, but the same Spirit; 
and there are varieties of ministries, but 
the same Lord; and there are varieties 
of workings, but the same God who 
For as 
the body is one and has many members, 


works all things in all. 


and all the members of the body, many 
as they are, form one body, so also it is 
with Christ” (I Cor. xii: 4-12). 
sequently, you deceive yourself if you 


Con- 


think that because this epistle speaks 
primarily to priests, it does not speak 
to you as well. Priests are the official 
speakers for Christ, you and every 
for Christ. 
Many a man who never hears a priest 


other layman are “doers”’ 


speak, sees you act. He knows you be- 


long to Christ, and he will judge, very 


illogically but very naturally, the worth 
of Christ’s gospel from your actions— 
not from the priest’s words. So just 
forget that comfortable little thought 
that you can sit back and let the priests 
worry about today’s Epistle. It applies 
to you, too. 

It follows, therefore, with absolutely 
inescapable logic that St. Paul’s teach- 
ing applies substantially to you as well 
as to priests, although the manner of 
application may differ. To you he 
says, “Let us conduct ourselves in all 
circumstances as God’s people, in much 
patience; in tribulation, in hardships, 
in distresses; . . . in innocence, in 
knowledge, in long-sufferings, in kind- 
ness, in the Holy Spirit, in unaffected 
love, in the word of truth, in the power 
of God, with the armor of truth on the 
right hand and on the left; in honor and 
dishonor, in evil report and good re- 
port.” 


PENANCE WITH A SMILE 


We are now at the beginning of Lent, 
a time specifically set apart by Holy 
Mother Chureh for the more intensive 
cultivation of this spiritual perfection 
which has been so strongly enjoined on 
us by God in both the Old Testament 
and the New. 
man, going to profit by this holy sea- 
By giving up candy, or cigarettes, 
or moving pictures? Fine! All these 
sacrifices are good and are most heartily 


How are you, as a lay- 


son? 


to be commended as a penance for past 
sin, and as exercises to strengthen the 
will so as to avoid future sin. But may 
I point out a pitfall? If you give up 
candy, and at the same time treat your 
acquaintances all day long to the sight 
of your sour face, it would seem better 
to have your candy and go out of your 
way to be kind. 
ettes, and then come home to your 
family at night and snarl at them 


If you give up cigar- 
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through the whole evening, you would 
be closer to St. Paul’s mind if you have 
your smoke and show some love to your 
family. If you stay away from moving 
pictures and, yet, in the rest of your 
conduct are indistinguishable from the 
pagans who surround you, you would 
do far better to see the show, while mak- 
ing your life truly Christian in all its 
facets. 

Mark what I say. Do not misinter- 
pret. I am not encouraging you to neg- 
lect voluntary penance—far from it. 
I would not dare. The centuries-old 
tradition of the Church recommends it 
strongly. All that I say is this: if small 
voluntary penances interfere with oblig- 
atory duties, obviously the penances 
should not be undertaken. And just as 
obviously, the better way is to perform 
your duties well and, in addition, under- 
take the penances. The important 
thing is to keep your scale of values 
well balanced. 

So far so good; but as St. Paul said 
last Sunday, “I point out to you a more 
excellent way” (I Cor. xiii: 1). Vol- 
untary penance, just as the gift of 
tongues, is showy, glamorous. In the 
same way, an attempt to deepen your 
love for God during the Lenten season 
is as unglamorous today as was charity 
for the Corinthians. Yet who can doubt 
which is the better? 





FOR A MORE POSITIVE LENT 


Suppose, then, that during this year, 
instead of concentrating on abstaining 
from this, that, or the other thing, you 
deliberately focus your attention on a 
conscious effort to advance in the love 
of God. For instance, is there anyone 
in this church who will find it too diffi- 
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cult to sacrifice fifteen minutes every 
day in Lent? I am certain there isn’t. 
Fifteen minutes for what purpose? To 
read the life of Christ Our Lord from 
beginning to end as it is written in the 
four gospels. I assure you, those fifteen 
minutes daily will bring you closer to 
God than any number of unsmoked 
cigarettes. You cannot love God un- 
less you know Him, and, ordinarily 
speaking, to read the Sacred Scriptures 
is one of the best ways of getting to 
know Him; for, as St. Jerome put it 
some fifteen hundred years ago, “He 
who does not know the Scriptures, does 
not know Christ.” Try it! 

This reading of the Scriptures is 
possible for everyone. I have yet a 
further and better recommendation for 
a positive rather than a negative ap- 
proach to Lent, but unfortunately it is 
not possible for everyone. I mean daily 
Mass and Communion, for in the Mass 
and in Holy Communion we find God 
Himself. Daily Mass and Communion 
constitute the Lenten practice par ez- 
cellence, and anyone who neglects them 
without necessity is not in earnest about 
loving God. 

If, my dear brethren, during this 
Lent, by one means or another, you 
draw closer to God and grow in His 
love, then today’s Epistle will be true of 
you as it always has been of real Cath- 
olics. You will stand before the world 
as witnesses of Christ, “as deceivers and 
yet truthful, as unknown and yet well 
known, as dying and behold, we live, as 
chastised but not killed, as sorrowful 
yet always rejoicing, as poor yet enrich- 
ing many, as having nothing vet 
possessing all things.” 

(Homilies continued on following page) 
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Second Sunday of Lent 


The Scope of Uncleanness 


OUTLINE: 
(1) On sexual uncleanness. 
(2) On the uncleanness vf avarice. 
(3) Conclusion: “For God has not called us 
to uncleanness, but unto holiness.” 


There lingers about today’s Epistle a 
faint savor of military usage, so that it 
seems not inopportune to treat it as a 
section taken from the Articles of War 
drawn up to regulate the discipline of 
Christ’s army. 

Why do I say this? Simply because 
of one word. The word St. Paul uses in 
the second verse and which is translated 
in the Confraternity edition as “pre- 
cept,’ seems to have been, in its pri- 
mary origin, a military term. It meant 
an order passed along from the officers 
to the men in the ranks. Even if it be 
true that in the course of time the mean- 
ing of the word had become so general 
that by St. Paul’s day it meant simply 
any kind of order or command, it does 
not seem that our treatment will greatly 
distort St. Paul’s thought. The idea 
that the life of a Christian is a warfare 
was quite congenial to the cast of his 
mind. Just recall some of his exhorta- 
tions: “Put on the armor of God. . 

. having put on the breastplate of 
justice . . taking up the shield of 
faith . . take unto you the helmet 
of salvation and the sword of the spirit” 
(Eph. vi: 10-17): “Let us put on the 
armor of light” (Romans xiii: 12): “I 
have fought the good fight (II Tim. iv: 
7): “Though we walk in the flesh, we 
do not make war according to the flesh; 
for the weapons of our warfare are not 
earnal” (II Cor. x: 3). 

Now St. Paul, as the commanding 
general of certain divisions of the 
Christian army, wishes to warn them of 
two particular instances of a lack of 


discipline vital to an army placed on a 
warfooting. They are concerned with 
different matters, but fundamentally 
they are both due to a lack of self-con- 
trol: lust and avarice. The one, an 
uncontrolled search for sexual pleasure ; 
the other, an uncontrolled seeking after 
money. 

Does anyone in this church this morn- 
ing feel that his directives on these two 
infractions of discipline have aged, are 
no longer relevant to our present state, 
are no longer needed? I doubt it. Hu- 
man nature has remained unchanged 
through the ages, and I think everyone 
here will admit that on these two points 
twentieth-century Americans need the 
same warning. 


ON SEXUAL PLEASURE 


Let us then consider them in detail. 
In the fourth verse he says “Everyone 
of you [is to] learn how to possess his 
vessel in holiness and honor, not in the 
passion of lust like the Gentiles who do 
not know God.” This is a very clear 
statement; yet, for someone unfamiliar 
with St. Paul’s way of speaking, it must 
seem completely obscure because of the 
word “vessel.” With a little explana- 
tion, the obscurity can be pretty well 
removed. There are two opinions as to 
what the word means: the first main- 
tains that it means a man’s own body; 
the second, that it means his wife. 
Whichever opinion is chosen, the com- 
mand remains substantially the same, 
with a different nuance according as one 
opinion or the other is preferred. In 
both eases sexual immorality is strongly 
reprobated; in the one case, personal 
immorality, in the other, sins against 
the nature of marriage. 

In short, all Christians, whatever 
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their condition or circumstances, are to 
keep themselves chaste. They are to 
be completely and definitively set apart 
from the pagans among whom they live. 
And for what motive? Because God 
has made Himself known to them in and 
through His Son, while the Gentiles 
seated in the shadow of death as yet 
know not God. 

One thing remains to be noted. St. 
Paul was a Jew, and even though he is 
writing this letter in Greek, he doesn’t 
use the language as a Greek would. 
For the Greek (and for us too) the word 
“know” denotes an intellectual appre- 
hension. In the idiom of the Hebrew 
Bible, it denotes an intellectual appre- 
hension which immediately produces an 
affective response, or phrased more 
simply, it signifies ‘“knowledge-love.” 
In this context the Hebrew idiom has 
obviously seeped into the Greek word. 
In the last analysis, therefore, what St. 
Paul says here boils down to this: a 
Catholic must be chaste because of his 
love for God. Chastity, therefore, is 
not the cold dead purity of newly-fallen 
snow, but rather the white-hot purity of 
an incandescent fire. It is not to be the 
frozen, joyless negation of the good that 
God has placed in our nature, but rather 
the vibrant, exultant elevation of that 
good to the plane of super-nature. 


ON AVARICE 


The second directive is found in the 
sixth verse. No Christian is to “trans- 
gress and overreach his brother in the 
matter.” The short phrase, “in the 
matter,” is best understood here to mean 
“in business dealings,” and the verse is 
a prohibition of fraud and sharp prac- 
tices. You are all familiar with the 
well-known, but nearly always mis- 
quoted, stricture of St. Paul on avarice. 
“The desire of money is the root of all 
evils.” The sin with which he is con- 
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cerned in our passage is, perhaps, the 
most obvious example of the evils 
which flow from an uncontrolled thirst 
after riches. When a man is really 
hungry for money, one of the first things 
to which he stoops is the practice of 
cheating in his money-dealings with 
others. The other sins prompted by the 
greed for money follow ascendingly. 

It is interesting to note that in assign- 
ing motives to avoid these sins, St. Paul 
seems to differentiate them. You will 
recall that he specified the fact that 
Christians know and love God as the 
reason Which should prevent them from 
imitating the lusts of the pagans who 
know not God. Now after the warning 
about avarice, he gives another motive, 
the fear of God’s vengeance: “because 
the Lord is the avenger of all these 
things.” It may be reading too much 
into our text, but there does seem to be 
some indication here that a lustful man 
is easier to convert than an avaricious 
one. It would seem that lust does not 
harden a man in sin as completely as 
an uncontrolled desire for riches. <A 
slave of lust can be reached by a refer- 
ence to the love of God which should 
distinguish the Catholic from his con- 
temporaries, but the slave of money is 
susceptible to threats alone. 

As was said above, we in Americ: 
today need to be warned against these 
two vices every bit as much as St. Paul’s 
early Christians. Today as then, nearly 
all evils flow from these two sources. 
Closely associated with sexual immor- 
ality are gluttony, drunkenness and all 
the other sins that are grouped under 
the heading of debauchery and loose liv- 
ing; while an uncontrolled, inordinate, 
over-riding passion for money brings in 
its train all other evils, since, for the 
truly avaricious man, nothing, literally 
nothing, is sacred when money is at 
stake. 
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General Executive 
Organization in the School 


Ill, By the RIGHT REV. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Raa. RESEARCH is essen- 
tial to all advancement in the work of 
the school. Directors of curricular de- 
partments are the important officials in 
nu school system to whom are assigned 
particular areas of the curriculum. Act- 
ing as a staff assistant to the superin- 
tendent, the curricular department di- 
reetor chooses from the ranks of able 
teachers a certain number who will 
serve as aides to him. These chosen 
teachers, under his chairmanship, give 
their attention to the area of subject 
matter assigned to them. For the pur- 
pose of curricular research in the Catho- 
lic schools of Pittsburgh, the follow- 
ing departments are maintained: Art, 
Audio-Visual Education, Commercial, 
English, Guidance, Health, Home Eco- 
nomies, Industrial Arts, Latin, Library, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
Music, Physical Education, Physical 
Science, Religion, Special Education, 
Social Science, Speech Arts; Primary, 
Intermediate, and Upper Elementary. 
It is the function of the Superintendent 
to appoint the directors, and they serve 
as staff assistants to him. 


CURRICULAR DEPARTMENT 
DIRECTORS 


“The directors are charged,” states 
the ITandbook,' “with development. of 


1 Handbook of School Policies and Practices, 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, 1954. By Thomas J. 
Quigley, Ph.D., and John B. McDowell, Ph.D. 
(The School Office, 125 N. Craig St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa.). 


curricula, research, and experimenta- 
tion within their respective instruc- 
tional areas, examination and recom- 
mendation of textbooks, and other 
teaching materials. With the approval 
of the Superintendent they may call 
teachers’ meetings, conduct observa- 
tion classes, experimental classes, and 
clinics. They may also assume that 
area of supervision which includes the 
improvement of teaching procedures 
and the demonstration of new curricu- 
lar material. They may, at the invita- 
tion of a principal, or the reecommenda- 
tion of a Supervisor, visit any school 
in the Diocese for this purpose.” 

This statement of functions makes it 
clear that the curricular department 
directors bear a very important part in 
keeping a school system abreast of all 
findings that will contribute to the im- 
provement of teaching materials and 
teaching procedures. The school cur- 
riculum is always in a state of flux, and 
it is the duty of curricular committees 
to refine the results of research and ex- 
perimentation, to examine and evalu- 
ate new textbooks, and to keep the 
teachers informed in regard to the best 
in new teaching materials. The director 
does not call a teachers’ meeting unless 
he has some definite purpose in view. 
Ile makes use of an observation class, 
an experimental class, or a clinic for the 
precise purpose of introducing teachers 
to personal contact with the best teach- 
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Achieving PEACE of HEART 


By Narciso Irala, S.J. 
Translated by Lewis Delmage, S.J. 


** 2. the best handbook of this type..." Joun B. Sueerin, C.S.P., Editor, The Catholic World 


**Lets look at the record!’’ 


@ After eight consecutive months AcHiEVING Peace oF Heart is still among 
the ten best sellers according to AMERICA’S BOOK LOG. 


@ On the market less than a year, AcHiEvVING Peace or HEarT is now in 


its fourth edition! 


@ Asa result of the success of this book, its author will begin a national 
speaking tour on AcHIEVING Peace oF Heart at the end of this coming 


February. 


Reason for this Success: Achieving Peace of Heart is not a pagan 
recipe for peace in the sense of inertness—It considers peace as dynamic, not 
the sleep of the tomb, wherefore the word ‘“‘Achieving’’ in its title—It 
does not seek merely to give freedom from so much as freedom for fully at- 
taining human proximate and ultimate ends—Religion here is not a palliative, 
not a means to a temporal end—It recognizes that peace, in the sense of free- 
dom from only, leaves a man unfulfilled as a man, leaves him prey to new 
frustrations—It is concerned with re-education of the total man for his ulti- 
mate end—Written by a religious priest, it cannot be content with advising 
how to become a happy plant! Achieving Peace of Heart teaches freedom from 
in order to attain freedom for the peace of apostles happily and wholesomely 


dynamic. 


Price $3.50 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 


53 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 
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ing materials and teaching procedures. 
It is logical to assume that he should 
exercise the prerogatives of a super- 
visor in determining that approved 
teaching procedures are adopted and 
put to use by the teachers under his 
direction, and that he should demon- 
strate or have demonstrated to them 
every addition to curricular material. 

Principals who have at heart the wel- 
fare of their schools and their pupils 
will be happy to have him visit the 
teachers at work and pass upon their 
effectiveness in the use of procedures 
and materials. At times his visit to a 
school may be prompted by the invita- 
tion or recommendation of his super- 
visor who knows that a given school is 
in need of an awakening to the value 
of findings that have contributed to the 
advancement of schools’ elsewhere, 
whether within or outside the diocesan 
system. 

The community supervisor is the first 
to receive from the director a report on 
the activities and the recommendations 
of the given curricular committee. Each 
community supervisor makes a report 
to the monthly meeting of the Board of 
Supervisors, and these reports keep the 
Board informed of the work of the cur- 
ricular departments. Good order de- 
mands that the recommendations of the 
directors do not become effective in all 
schools until the approval of the Super- 
intendent and the Board of Supervisors 
is granted. 


It has been found that co-curricular 
activities function better when directors 
have charge of the particular areas of 
these activities, such as the Athletic De- 
partment, the High School Federation, 
and High School Honor Societies. The 
Superintendent appoints these directors 
and requires that they report on their 
work or progress in September and in 
June. 


THE TEACHER’S LESSON PLAN 


There is no exaggeration in saying 
that the teacher is the most important 
cog in the general executive organiza- 
tion. A poor teacher can set at nought 
all the fine plans of the curricular direc- 
tor, the supervisor, and the superintend- 
ent. Under the direct.on of the princi- 
pal the school progresses only with 
the knowledge, skill, and co-operation 
of the teacher. There is much wisdom 
in the regulations of the Handbook. 
This manual tells us that the teacher 
is subject to the principal in all school 
matters, and is required to follow the 
diocesan course of studies, to use ap- 
proved textbooks, and to observe all 
directives and regulations of the dio- 
cesan school board. 

A very excellent regulation requires 
that every teacher in service in the dio- 
cese make lesson plans, and that they 
be examined by the principal regularly, 
and checked by the supervisor on her 
visit to the schools. The lesson plan 
is a very important factor in unifying 
and correlating the work in a school. 
No principal can afford to ignore them, 
and nothing stimulates the teacher so 
effectively in the preparing of lesson 
plans as the regular inspection of them 
by the principal when visiting the class- 
room. While these plans are much 
more needed by beginning teachers than 
by teachers of experience, it remains 
true that all successful teachers use 
plans of one kind or another. 

It is a species of rationalizing for a 
principal to say that lesson plans are 
seldom followed, or that a principal can 
pass on the effectiveness of teaching 
without examining plans. The lesson 
plan puts order into the work attempted 
by the teacher and is essential to the 
realization of defined objectives. Group 
conferences of teachers will help 
vounger teachers in preparing plans 
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through the whole evening, you would 
be closer to St. Paul’s mind if you have 
your smoke and show some love to your 
family. If you stay away from moving 
pictures and, yet, in the rest of your 
conduct are indistinguishable from the 
pagans who surround you, you would 
do far better to see the show, while mak- 
ing vour life truly Christian in all its 
facets. 

Mark what I say. 
pret. I am not encouraging you to neg- 
lect voluntary penanece—far from it. 
I would not dare. The centuries-old 
tradition of the Church recommends it 
strongly. All that I say is this: if small 
voluntary penances interfere with oblig- 
atory duties, obviously the penances 
should not be undertaken. And just as 
obviously, the better way is to perform 
your duties well and, in addition, under- 
take the penances. The important 
thing is to keep your scale of values 
well balanced. 

So far so good; but as St. Paul said 
last Sunday, “I point out to you a more 
excellent way” (I Cor. xiii: 1). Vol- 
untary penance, just as the gift of 
tongues, is showy, glamorous. In the 
same way, an attempt to deepen your 
love for God during the Lenten season 
is as unglamorous today as was charity 
for the Corinthians. Yet who can doubt 
which is the better? 


Do not misinter- 


FOR A MORE POSITIVE LENT 


Suppose, then, that during this year, 
instead of concentrating on abstaining 
from this, that, or the other thing, you 
deliberately focus your attention on a 
conscious effort to advance in the love 
of God. For instance, is there anyone 
in this church who will find it too diffi- 
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cult to sacrifice fifteen minutes every 
day in Lent? I am certain there isn’t. 
Fifteen minutes for what purpose? To 
read the life of Christ Our Lord from 
beginning to end as it is written in the 
four gospels. I assure you, those fifteen 
minutes daily will bring you closer to 
unsmoked 


God than any number of 


cigarettes. You cannot love God un- 
less you know Him, and, ordinarily 
speaking, to read the Sacred Seriptures 
is one of the best ways of getting to 
know Him; for, as St. Jerome put it 
some fifteen hundred years ago, “He 
who does not know the Scriptures, does 
not know Christ.”” Try it! 

This reading of the Scriptures is 
possible for everyone. I have yet a 
further and better recommendation for 
a positive rather than a negative ap- 
proach to Lent, but unfortunately it is 
not possible for everyone. I mean daily 
Mass and Communion, for in the Mass 
and in Holy Communion we find God 
Himself. Daily Mass and Communion 
constitute the Lenten practice par ez- 
cellence, and anyone who neglects them 
without necessity is not in earnest about 
loving God. 

If, my dear brethren, during this 
Lent, by one means or another, you 
draw closer to God and grow in His 
love, then today’s Epistle will be true of 
you as it always has been of real Cath- 
olics. You will stand before the world 
as witnesses of Christ, “as deceivers and 
yet truthful, as unknown and yet well 
known, as dying and behold, we live, as 
chastised but not killed, as sorrowful 
yet always rejoicing, as poor yet enrich- 
ing many, as having nothing vet 
possessing all things.” 

(Homilies continued on following page) 
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SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT 





Second Sunday of Lent 


The Scope of Uncleanness 


OUTLINE: 
(1) On sexual uncleanness 
(2) On the uncleanness of avarice. 
(3) Conclusion: “For God has not called us 
to uncleanness, but unto holiness.” 


There lingers about today’s Epistle « 
faint savor of military usage, so that it 
seems not inopportune to treat it as a 
section taken from the Articles of War 
drawn up to regulate the discipline of 
Christ’s army. 

Why do I say this? Simply because 
of one word. The word St. Paul uses in 
the second verse and which is translated 
in the Confraternity edition as “pre- 
cept,” seems to have been, in its pri- 
mary origin, a military term. It meant 
an order passed along from the officers 
to the men in the ranks. Even if it be 
true that in the course of time the mean- 
ing of the word had become so general 
that by St. Paul’s day it meant simply 
any kind of order or command, it does 
not seem that our treatment will greatly 
distort St. Paul’s thought. The idea 
that the life of a Christian is a warfare 
was quite congenial to the cast of his 
mind. Just recall some of his exhorta- 
tions: “Put on the armor of God. . . 

. having put on the breastplate of 
justice . . taking up the shield of 
faith take unto you the helmet 
of salvation and the sword of the spirit” 
(Eph. vi: 10-17): “Let us put on the 
armor of light” (Romans xili: 12): “I 
have fought the good fight (II Tim. iv: 
7): “Though we walk in the flesh, we 
do not make war according to the flesh; 
for the weapons of our warfare are not 
earnal” (II Cor. x: 3). 

Now St. Paul, as the commanding 
general of certain divisions of the 
Christian army, wishes to warn them of 
two particular instances of a lack of 


discipline vital to an army placed on a 
warlooting. They are concerned with 
different 


they are both due to a lack of self-con- 


matters, but fundamentally 


trol: lust and avarice. The one, an 
uncontrolled search for sexual pleasure ; 
the other, an uncontrolled seeking after 
money. 

Does anyone in this church this morn- 
ing feel that his directives on these two 
infractions of discipline have aged, are 
no longer relevant to our present state, 
are no longer needed? I doubt it. Hu- 
man nature has remained unchanged 
through the ages, and I think everyone 
here will admit that on these two points 
twentieth-century Americans need the 
same warning. 


ON SEXUAL PLEASURE 


Let us then consider them in detail. 
In the fourth verse he says “Everyone 
of you [is to] learn how to possess his 
vessel in holiness and honor, not in the 
passion of lust like the Gentiles who do 
not know God.” This is a very clear 
statement; yet, for someone unfamiliar 
with St. Paul’s way of speaking, it must 
seem completely obscure because of the 
word “vessel.” With a little explana- 
tion, the obscurity can be pretty well 
removed. There are two opinions as to 
what the word means: the first main- 
tains that it means a man’s own body; 
the second, that it means his wife. 
Whichever opinion is chosen, the com- 
mand remains substantially the same, 
with a different nuance according as one 
opinion or the other is preferred. In 
both cases sexual immorality is strongly 
reprobated; in the one case, personal 
immorality, in the other, sins against 
the nature of marriage. 

In short, all Christians, whatever 
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their condition or circumstances, are to 
keep themselves chaste. They are to 
be completely and definitively set apart 
from the pagans among whom they live. 
And for what motive? Because God 
has made Himself known to them in and 
through His Son, while the Gentiles 
seated in the shadow of death as yet 
know not God. 

One thing remains to be noted. St. 
Paul was a Jew, and even though he is 
writing this letter in Greek, he doesn’t 
use the language as a Greek would. 
For the Greek (and for us too) the word 
“know” denotes an intellectual appre- 
hension. In the idiom of the Hebrew 
Bible, it denotes an intellectual appre- 
hension which immediately produces an 
affective response, or phrased more 
simply, it signifies “knowledge-love.”’ 
In this context the Hebrew idiom has 
obviously seeped into the Greek word. 
In the last analysis, therefore, what St. 
Paul says here boils down to this: a 
Catholic must be chaste because of his 
love for God. Chastity, therefore, is 
not the cold dead purity of newly-fallen 
snow, but rather the white-hot purity of 
an incandescent fire. It is not to be the 
frozen, joyless negation of the good that 
God has placed in our nature, but rather 
the vibrant, exultant elevation of that 
good to the plane of super-nature. 


ON AVARICE 


The second directive is found in the 
sixth verse. No Christian is to “trans- 
gress and overreach his brother in the 
matter.” The short phrase, “in the 
matter,” is best understood here to mean 
“in business dealings,” and the verse is 
a prohibition of fraud and sharp prae- 
tices. You are all familiar with the 
well-known, but nearly always mis- 
quoted, stricture of St. Paul on avarice. 
“The desire of money is the root of all 
evils.” The sin with which he is con- 
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cerned in our passage is, perhaps, the 
most obvious example of the evils 
which flow from an uncontrolled thirst 
after riches. When a man is really 
hungry for money, one of the first things 
to which he stoops is the practice of 
cheating in his money-dealings with 
others. The other sins prompted by the 
greed for money follow ascendingly. 

It is interesting to note that in assign- 
ing motives to avoid these sins, St. Paul 
seems to differentiate them. You will 
recall that he specified the fact that 
Christians know and love God as the 
reason Which should prevent them from 
imitating the lusts of the pagans who 
know not God. Now after the warning 
about avarice, he gives another motive, 
the fear of God’s vengeance: “because 
the Lord is the avenger of all these 
things.”” It may be reading too much 
into our text, but there does seem to be 
some indication here that a lustful man 
is easier to convert than an avaricious 
one. It would seem that lust does not 
harden a man in sin as completely as 
an uncontrolled desire for riches. <A 
slave of lust can be reached by a refer- 
ence to the love of God which should 
distinguish the Catholic from his con- 
temporaries, but the slave of money is 
susceptible to threats alone. 

As was said above, we in America 
today need to be warned against these 
two vices every bit as much as St. Paul’s 
early Christians. Today as then, nearly 
all evils flow from these two sources. 
Closely associated with sexual immor- 
ality are gluttony, drunkenness and all 
the other sins that are grouped under 
the heading of debauchery and loose liv- 
ing; while an uncontrolled, inordinate, 
over-riding passion for money brings in 
its train all other evils, since, for the 
truly avaricious man, nothing, literally 
nothing, is sacred when money is at 
stake. 











General Executive 
Organization in the School 


Ill, By the RIGHT REV. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


ii RESEARCH is essen- 
tial to all advancement in the work of 
the school. Directors of curricular de- 
partments are the important officials in 
a school system to whom are assigned 
particular areas of the curriculum. Act- 
ing as a staff assistant to the superin- 
tendent, the curricular department di- 
rector chooses from the ranks of able 
teachers a certain number who will 
serve as aides to him. These chosen 
teachers, under his chairmanship, give 
their attention to the area of subject 
matter assigned to them. For the pur- 
pose of curricular research in the Catho- 
lic schools of Pittsburgh, the follow- 
ing departments are maintained: Art, 
Audio-Visual Education, Commercial, 
Knglish, Guidance, Health, Home Eco- 
nomics, Industrial Arts, Latin, Library, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
Music, Physical Education, Physical 
Science, Religion, Special Education, 
Social Science, Speech Arts; Primary, 
Intermediate, and Upper Elementary. 
It is the function of the Superintendent 
tc appoint the directors, and they serve 
as staff assistants to him. 


CURRICULAR DEPARTMENT 
DIRECTORS 


“The directors are charged,” states 
the Iandbook,' “with development. of 


* Handbook of School Policies and Practices, 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, 1954. By Thomas J. 
Quigley, Ph.D., and John B. McDowell, Ph.D. 
(The School Office, 125 N. Craig St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa.). 


curricula, research, and experimenta- 
tion within their respective instruc- 
tional areas, examination and recom- 
mendation of textbooks, and _ other 
teaching materials. With the approval 
of the Superintendent they may call 
teachers’ meetings, conduct observa- 
tion classes, experimental classes, and 
clinics. They may also assume that 
area of supervision which includes the 
improvement of teaching procedures 
and the demonstration of new curricu- 
lar material. They may, at the invita- 
tion of a principal, or the reeommenda- 
tion of a Supervisor, visit any school 
in the Diocese for this purpose.” 

This statement of functions makes it 
clear that the curricular department 
directors bear a very important part in 
keeping a school system abreast of all 
findings that will contribute to the im- 
provement of teaching materials and 
teaching procedures. The school cur- 
riculum is always in a state of flux, and 
it is the duty of curricular committees 
to refine the results of research and ex- 
perimentation, to examine and evalu- 
ate new textbooks, and to keep the 
teachers informed in regard to the best 
in new teaching materials. The director 
does not call a teachers’ meeting unless 
he has some definite purpose in view. 
Ile makes use of an observation class, 
an experimental class, or a clinic for the 
precise purpose of introducing teachers 
to personal contact with the best teach- 
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Achieving PEACE of HEART 


By Narciso Irala, S.J. 
Translated by Lewis Delmage, S.J. 


** ... the best handbook of this type...’ Joun B. Suegrin, C.S.P., Editor, The Catholic World 


**Lets look at the record!”’ 


@ After eight consecutive months AcHIEVING Peace oF Heart is still among 
the ten best sellers according to AMERICA’S BOOK LOG. 


@ On the market less than a year, AcnieviNG Peace or Heart is now in 


its fourth edition! 


@ Asa result of the success of this book, its author will begin a national 
speaking tour on AcHIEVING Peace or Heart at the end of this coming 
February. 


Reason for this Success: Achieving Peace of Heart is not a pagan 
recipe for peace in the sense of inertness—It considers peace as dynamic, not 
the sleep of the tomb, wherefore the word “‘Achieving’’ in its title—It 
does not seek merely to give freedom from so much as freedom for fully at- 
taining human proximate and ultimate ends—Religion here is not a palliative, 
not a means to a temporal end—lIt recognizes that peace, in the sense of free- 
dom from only, leaves a man unfulfilled as a man, leaves him prey to new 
frustrations—It is concerned with re-education of the total man for his ulti- 
mate end—Written by a religious priest, it cannot be content with advising 
how to become a happy plant! Achieving Peace of Heart teaches freedom from 
in order to attain freedom for the peace of apostles happily and wholesomely 
dynamic. 


Price $3.50 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 


53 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 
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ing materials and teaching procedures. 
It is logical to assume that he should 
exercise the prerogatives of a super- 
visor in determining that approved 
teaching procedures are adopted and 
put to use by the teachers under his 
direction, and that he should demon- 
strate or have demonstrated to them 
every addition to curricular material. 

Principals who have at heart the wel- 
fare of their schools and their pupils 
will be happy to have him visit the 
teachers at work and pass upon their 
effectiveness in the use of procedures 
and materials. At times his visit to a 
school may be prompted by the invita- 
tion or recommendation of his super- 
visor who knows that a given school is 
in need of an awakening to the value 
of findings that have contributed to the 
advancement of schools elsewhere, 
whether within or outside the diocesan 
system. 

The community supervisor is the first 
to receive from the director a report on 
the activities and the recommendations 
of the given curricular committee. Each 
community supervisor makes a report 
to the monthly meeting of the Board of 
Supervisors, and these reports keep the 
Board informed of the work of the cur- 
ricular departments. Good order de- 
mands that the recommendations of the 
directors do not become effective in all 
schools until the approval of the Super- 
intendent and the Board of Supervisors 
is granted. 


It has been found that co-curricular 
activities function better when directors 
have charge of the particular areas of 
these activities, such as the Athletic De- 
partment, the High School Federation, 
and High School Honor Societies. The 
Superintendent appoints these directors 
and requires that they report on their 
work or progress in September and in 
June. 


THE TEACHER’S LESSON PLAN 


There is no exaggeration in saying 
that the teacher is the most important 
cog in the general executive organiza- 
tion. A poor teacher can set at nought 
all the fine plans of the curricular direc- 
tor, the supervisor, and the superintend- 
ent. Under the direct.on of the princi- 
pal the school progresses only with 
the knowledge, skill, and co-operation 
of the teacher. There is much wisdom 
in the regulations of the Handbook. 
This manual tells us that the teacher 
is subject to the principal in all school 
matters, and is required to follow the 
diocesan course of studies, to use ap- 
proved textbooks, and to observe all 
directives and regulations of the dio- 
cesan school board. 

A very excellent regulation requires 
that every teacher in service in the dio- 
cese make lesson plans, and that they 
be examined by the principal regularly, 
and checked by the supervisor on her 
visit to the schools. The lesson plan 
is a very important factor in unifying 
and correlating the work in a school. 
No principal can afford to ignore them, 
and nothing stimulates the teacher so 
effectively in the preparing of lesson 
plans as the regular inspection of them 
by the principal when visiting the class- 
room. While these plans are much 
more needed by beginning teachers than 
by teachers of experience, it remains 
true that all successful teachers use 
plans of one kind or another. 


It is a species of rationalizing for a 
principal to say that lesson plans are 
seldom followed, or that a principal can 
pass on the effectiveness of teaching 
without examining plans. The lesson 
plan puts order into the work attempted 
by the teacher and is essential to the 
realization of defined objectives. Group 
conferences of teachers will help 
younger teachers in preparing plans 
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and in using them effectively, and will 
unify the work of all teachers. Every 
intelligent lesson plan will contribute to 
hetter teaching and better learning. The 
Handbook assumes that every teacher 
will prepare lesson plans satisfactory to 
his principal and his supervisor. The 
competent teacher soon advances to a 
point in the organization of lesson ma- 
terial where plans may be abridged or 
prepared for large units of material or 
projects. With its definite contribution 
to the correlating and unifying of in- 
structional materials the lesson plan be- 
comes a chief curriculum responsibility 
of the principal. Without this correla- 
tion and unity, the work of the school 
degenerates into chaos. 

The first duty of a teacher is that of 
teaching, says the Handbook. It is 
understandable that certain other duties 
from time to time are unavoidable, but 
the teacher must keep his attention on 
his essential work—teaching. All sorts 
of extraneous projects threaten to ab- 
sorb the time of the teacher. He must 
prudently devote his time to serving 
the best interests of all pupils in his 
class. Conferences with parents, for 
instance, are of great value, but they 
are not to be held during class hours 
at the door of a classroom, for the 
solicitous parent cannot reasonably ex- 
pect the teacher to neglect his work with 
his class to give his attention to the 
specific problem of the parent. It is 
better for the parent to make an ap- 
pointment to consult with the teacher 
outside of class hours. No matter how 
valuable milk may be as food, the 
teacher cannot surrender valuable class 
time to its distribution. No insurance 
agent and no book representative should 
be allowed to trench on the teacher’s 
time during class hours. The prudent 
principal will guard against any un- 
warranted invasion of the classroom 
at work. 
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TEACHER TRAINING AND 
CERTIFICATION 


“A permanent educational record 
(Form TP 10) of every teacher in serv- 
ice in the Diocesan schools must be on 
file in the School Office” (JZandbook, p. 
33). Section VII of the Handbook 
gives in detail the regulations govern- 
ing teacher training and certification. 
The State Council of Education, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, grants State 
Teacher Certificates to teachers in the 
private schools of the Commonwealth. 
This grant is conditioned on the es- 
tablishment of a system of diocesan 
teacher education conforming to stand- 
ards and provisions laid down by the 
State Council of Education. In this 
matter of teacher education and teach- 
ing certificates, the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, or his delegate, the Superintendent 
of Catholic Schools, is the sole respon- 
sible person in dealing with the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the 
State Council of Education. 

All applicants for certificates shall 
deal only with the Bishop or his Super- 
intendent. All applications for accredit- 
ation of teacher education institutions 
or for approval of curricula therein are 
presented to the Department of Public 
Instruction by the Bishop or his dele- 
gate. We shall not attempt here to 
give in detail the requisites for apply- 
ing for State certifications of a teacher. 
The certificates granted to college grad- 
uates who have fulfilled all the require- 
ments are the College Provisional Cer- 
tificate and the College Permanent Cer- 
tificate. The teacher who desires to file 
application for the College Provisional 
Certificate shall on graduation secure 
and properly fill out the appproved ap- 
plication blank together with other 
designated documents, and submit them 
through the proper official to the Bu- 
reau of Teacher Education and Certifi- 
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cation, Harrisburg. When the college 
provisional certificate is received, it 
must be sent to the Superintendent of 
Pittsburgh Catholic Schools, if the ap- 
plicant is contemplates 
teaching there. 

After teaching on a college provi- 
sional certificate for three full years, 
and having obtained six additional re- 
quired educational credits, the teacher 
should apply to have his or her certifi- 
cate made permanent. Together with 
the original provisional certificate, the 
applicant should submit a transcript of 
the six additional credits and a rating 
form covering the three year period. 
The Superintendent sends these docu- 
ments directly to Harrisburg. In due 
time the certificate is made permanent, 
returned to the Superintendent, and 
finally mailed to the applying teacher. 


teaching or 


REQUIREMENTS FOR PERMANENT 
DIOCESAN PERMIT 


“The Bishop through his delegate, 
the Superintendent, requires all teachers 
aspiring to teach in the schools of the 
Diocese a Diocesan Teachers Permit. 
This permit does not replace the State 
Certificate, but is required in addition 
to it. No nun, brother, or lay teacher 
will be permitted to teach in the Schools 
of the Diocese unless he or she possesses 
a Diocesan Teachers Permit issued by 
the Superintendent of Schools. Such a 
permit will not be issued unless the ap- 
plicant submits evidence of credits 
earned in courses of Religion, Catholic 
Philosophy of Education, and such other 
courses as may be required by the 
Catholic School Board.” 

The Permanent Diocesan Permit, as 
of September 1955, “is issued only to 
those who hold a state college certificate 
and/or have obtained a college degree 
through the completion of courses ac- 
ceptable to the School Board. Before 
this permanent permit is issued evidence 


must be given that the following courses 
or their equivalent have been taken and 
credits earned must be submitted to 
the Superintendent. of Schools: 


SUBJECTS CREDITS 


Philosophy 4 
Introduction to The- 
ology 2 
Philosophy of Catho- 
lic Edueation 2 
Religion 12 
Deity, Trinity, Crea- 
tion 2 
Incarnation and Re- 
demption 2 
Natural Attributes 
and Functions of 
the Church 2 
Human dActs’ and 
Theological  Vir- 
tues 2 
Intellectual and 
Moral Virtues 2 
Grace and the Sacra- 
ments 2 
History of the Church 2” 


The School Office provides a form of 
application for a permanent permit 
(TA-11). 

The Diocesan Temporary Permit, as 
of September 1955, “is issued only to 
those who have earned sixty college 
credits, and/or have completed two 
years of college work or its equivalent.” 
After three years from date of issue 
this permit must be renewed, unless a 
permanent permit has been obtained. 
Each renewal requires at least ten addi- 
tional college credits, at least two of 
which must be earned in the required 
courses given above. The School Of- 
fice provides Form TA-12 for an appli- 
cation for a temporary permit. “All 
permanent certificates issued by the 
Diocese on or before September 1, 1955 
are valid and irrevocable, except by 
special act of the Bishop, School 
Board, or Superintendent. All tempo- 
rary certificates isued on or before 
September 1, 1955 are valid. Renewal 
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of temporary certification must be done 
in accord with the requirements listed 
above.” 


THE TEACHING SISTERS 


A veteran publie school administrator 
said to the writer that he was very much 
impressed by the willingness of the 
teaching Sisters to measure up to every 
requirement of State boards of educa- 
tion. He knew that much of the work 
had to be done the hard way, that is, 
through attendance at summer schools 
and Saturday classes, and said very 
frankly that he was amazed at the ca- 
pacity of the Sisters to teach a full 
schedule and at the same time to take 
required courses in education. They 
did not hesitate to advance beyond the 
requirements when opportunity was 
offered them to do so. To this public 
school administrator the zeal of the 
Sisters was worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. 

The late Dr. George Johnson con- 
ceded that the teaching Sister had the 
proper professional attitude, but went 
on to say that teaching with the nun is 
not a profession in the commonly ac- 
cepted meaning of that term. “(Teach- 
ing) is her very life. That is why the 
nuns make the best of teachers.” The 
only return they expect from their 
labors is the suecess thereof in the lives 
of their pupils. They see their work 
in the light of the mission of Jesus 
Christ to the world. They are building 
up the Kingdom of Heaven. They 
may be teaching anything from pri- 
mary number to advanced biology, but 
the spirit back of it is always the same. 
The work must be done and done as 
perfectly as possible, because nothing 
shoddy, nothing second-rate is worthy 
of the Master. . 


Our Catholie sisterhoods represent 
the very flower of American woman- 
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hood. Their contribution to the 
idealism and the real progress of the 
nation is inestimable. From the days 
when they eame to this country— 
cultured ladies braving the perils and 
hardships of the wilderness to lay the 
foundations of Catholic education— 
to the present moment when no sacri- 
fice is too great for the expansion and 
betterment of the Catholie school, 
they have never faltered. They have 
prepared their pupils for life by show- 
ing them how to live. They have 
left in the memories of the children a 
recollection of something fine, some- 
thing noble, a recollection that never 
ceases to awaken a homesickness for 
the things of God (The Commonweal, 
May, 1926). 


The Catholic Sister is the strength of 
the Catholic school. This is said with- 
out detracting one iota from the splen- 
did contribution now being made in in- 
creasing measure by the growing ranks 
of lay teachers in the Catholic school 
system. The Catholic Sister’s utter 
devotion to duty and her high ideals of 
life fit her for the great work of instruct- 
ing youth. She lives a life of seclu- 
sion, and the ideal teacher must be a 
person living apart from the world. 
Divine Providence has chosen the 
Catholic Sister for many works that 
demand a boundless love of one’s fellow 
man, and has carefully fashioned her for 
the proper performance of these several 
tasks. The life she leads and the ideals 
she has and obeys, make for the forma- 
tion of the ideal teacher. Christ, her 
model Teacher, taught through the 
power of example. “Follow Me,” He 
said to His disciples. He made His 
school a school of imitation. The schoo! 
of the Catholic Sister is also a school of 
imitation. She presents a model of life 
as it should be lived by her charges and 
bids them even as Christ bade His dis- 
ciples: “Follow me.” 

Any tribute to the work of the Catho- 
lic Sister applies with equal force to 
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that of the Catholic Brother. The 
Brothers are a minority in a teaching 
body of over 100,000, but their contri- 
bution is noteworthy. Their best field 
of work at present is the high school 
for boys. It is a fast-growing field. 
With a proportionate increase in voca- 
tions, the teaching Erothers can make 
our high schools for boys the equal of 
the best in the land. 

“We possess, in our religious orders 
of Brothers and Sisters,” says Bishop 
MeQuaid, the champion of the parish 
school, ‘armies of skilled teachers vol- 
untarily schooled to the work of labor- 
ing among poor children, and instructing 
them in secular learning, while ground- 
ing them in virtue and morality. They 
are ready to spend their lives in this 
work of highest love and self-sacrifice; 
they can reach the hearts of these chil- 
dren; they can calm turbulent passions 
and teach self-restraint, love of order, 
and respect for the rights of others.” 

In his encyclical on the Christian 
Education of Youth,? Pope Pius XI 
spoke of the consolation and gratitude 
toward the Divine Goodness that filled 
his soul to see, side by side with reli- 
gious men and women engaged in teach- 
ing, such a large number of excellent 
lay teachers, who, for their greater spir- 
itual advancement, are often grouped in 
special sodalities and associations, 
which are worthy of praise and en- 
couragement as most excellent and 
powerful auxiliaries of “Catholic Ac- 
tion.” 


All these labor unselfishly with 
zeal and perseverance in what St. 
Gregory Nazianzen calls “the art of 
arts and the science of sciences,” the 
direction and formation of youth. 
Of them also it may be said in the 
words of the Divine Master: “The 
harvest indeed is great, but the 





a Five Great Encyclicals (The Paulist Press, 
New York), p. 37. 


laborers few.’ Let us then pray the 
Lord of the harvest to send more such 
workers into the field of Christian 
education; and let their formation 
be one of the principal concerns of 
the pastors of souls and of the su- 
periors of religious orders. 

MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 

FITNESS OF STUDENTS 


The Catholic schools of the diocese 
of Pittsburgh provide for individual 
psychological testing of pupils when this 
is deemed necessary. The school psy- 
chologist is a member of the adminis- 
trative staff and her work is outlined 
by the Superintendent. The School 
Office furnishes the forms that will as- 
sist the teacher in making application 
for psychological testing. The proce- 
dure calls for a letter to parents re- 
questing permission to administer psy- 
chological tests to their child. The 
parents should be advised that this re- 
ferral of the child to the school psy- 
chologist does not imply insanity and 
that the purpose of the consultation is 
to aid their child. After securing per- 
mission from the parents the principal 
makes application to the office of the 
school psychologist for psychological 
testing. This report of the psychologi- 
cal examiner, on the proper form, is to 
be sent to the applying principal in 
triplicate: white, blue, and pink. The 
value of psychological testing in prop- 
erly evaluating the nature and cause 
of a pupil’s difficulties is not fully ap- 
preciated by many physicians and 
teachers. 

Doctor Frank J. Ayd, Jr., of Balti- 
more (‘Personal Guidance by the Class 
room Teacher,” published in the August 
1955 Bulletin of the NCEA), calls the 
attention of teachers to the fact that 
a child of average intelligence can have 
scholastic difficulties because he has 
a specific learning defect, such as an 
impaired ability to read, or because he 
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has a brain injury. In a child of low 
intelligence difficulties may be due to 
either of these causes or to the fact 
that he is simply unable to comprehend 
the subject he is required to know. 
Kven a ehild of superior endowment 
may have difficulties at school because 
he is hampered by a specific leading de- 
fect, such as alexia or a reading dis- 
ability, or he may be suffering from 
sheer boredom because he can so easily 
comprehend his studies, or finally be- 
cause he has an organic brain disease. 

Among one hundred children there 
are approximately eight who have to be 
considered “exceptional.” Somewhere 
in the preschool period of their lives 
they sustained physical or emotional 
injury which interferes with their 
ability to measure up to average re- 


quirements. They are the children with 
scholastic and behavior difficulties be- 
‘ause of 1) emotional difficulties, 2) 
mental difficulties, 3) intellectual in- 
adequacy, or 4) organic disease of the 
nervous system. The teacher and the 
physician must help these children to 
accept reality, which is nothing more 
than resignation to the Divine Will, 
and assist them in realizing their poten- 
tialities by overcoming their handicap 
insofar as it is humanly possible. These 
“exceptional” children need teachers 
and physicians who are cognizant of 
their problem, who are professionally 
trained to meet their special educa- 
tional, emotional, and physical require- 
ments, and who have fully developed 
the Christian principles of the love of 
God and the love of one’s neighbor. 
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ComMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





From an Anglican Clergyman 


Father Paul R. Rust, O.M.L., sends 
us excerpts from the letter of an Angli- 
can clergyman. This British clergyman 
offers as a corollary to “Troubles in the 
Church of England” (Oct., 1955), some 
personal reflections on the problem 
analyzed by Father Sheerin. 


The South India Scheme is the 
thing that is splitting the Church of 
England apart. Which brings me to 
Father Sheerin’s article. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s remarks 
on “ecclesiastical apartheid” were 
greatly resented by many Anglicans. 
Canon Kemp’s sermon bewildered us, 
for he was reckoned one of the most 
“pro-Roman” clerics in England. I 
can only think he was primed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to attack 
opponents of South India before they 
could launch their attack. 

Father Sheerin has “hit the nail on 
the head” when he says that “there 
is mighty little Catholicism” in the 
South India Church. There is a dis- 
tinct feeling of “betrayal” in the way 
that Convocation was bulldozed into 
agreeing to partial recognition of 
South India. There have been con- 
versions to Rome as a consequence, 
but I don’t think it will be a “great 
wave,” as Father Sheerin thinks. I 
think more laity than clergy are 
likely to go over. 

Father Sheerin has a good point 
when he states that celibacy is a 
barrier. It is hard for a man, despite 
the very valiant efforts of the Con- 
vert Aid Society, to throw into beg- 
gary his wife and family. Very few 
of them have any savings to fall back 
on. And, of course, the return to lay 
life, even with a job, is an adjustment 
that many could not make. Sooner 
or later, this question of a British 
Uniate Church will have to be faced. 


I wonder if Father Sheerin is right 
in saying that “there is little possi- 
bility that a minister will fail to know 
what the Catholic act of faith en- 
tails.” My experience is all to the 
contrary. Even among the “Cath- 
olic” Anglican clergy there is lament- 
able ignorance of the essential basis 
of Romanism. 

Communicatio in sacris is “a real 
problem in England.” In fact it is 
the main problem. I fully agree with 
Father St. John, O.P. (Essays im 
Christian Unity) that the common 
recital of the Pater Noster would help 
matters forward a great deal, and that 
it hardly falls under the category of 
communicatio in sacris, as the classi- 
cal Canonists understand the term. 
But, of course, knowing England, 
equally am I bound to add that many 
Anglicans would read into it much 
more than its common recitation 
would warrant. I never express my 
views publicly on this, but I fully 
agree with the RC Hierarchy in their 
forbidding it. Neither Italian nor 
American clerics without first-hand 
knowledge of the situation in England 
can be aware of the danger implicit 
in such a recital as the RC Bishops 
here in England, which, from an 
Anglican, may strike you as queer! 

One very dangerous trait that is 
developing here is to try to equate 
“Romanism” and “Communism” as 
“Totalitarian” ideologies. In the 
past that was a gibe that received 
short shrift. But more and more, 
either implicitly or explicitly, this 
view is being expressed. I agree with 
Father Sheerin that the Archbishop’s 
reception of Russian clerics was ill- 
timed, to say the least of it, and a 
great many of us resented it. I re- 
plied to one invitation to meet them 
that I’d be delighted to do so when 
1) all clerics in Communist and com- 
munist-allied territories were released 
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and restored to their full rights and 
privileges, and 2) when Church 
leaders of ail denominations in these 
countries gave an assurance that they 
were free to worship and preach as 
they saw fit. And many felt likewise, 
I know. 

This was one of the best articles I 
have seen for a long time. It is fair 
and sympathetic. 


Truth by Ballot? 
IeDITOR: 

I should like to express the opinion 
that despite the tolerance of other re- 
ligions by Catholicism, as expressed in 
Catholicism—Totalitarian or Toler- 
ant? by Rev. Dr. Leslie Rumble in the 
HPR issue of October last, there re- 
main certain areas of friction which 
seem to be unavoidable. We have ex- 
amples of such frictions from the first 
years of the Church to the present day. 

In his book The Church in the New 
Testament, Fr. Sebastian Bullough im- 
plies that one of the reasons for the 
persecution of the early Church by the 
Romans was that the Church was in- 
tolerant of other religions. It seems to 
me that there is a parallel between the 
situation then and in our country today. 

The Romans believed in letting every- 
one practice the religion he desired, and 
did not force their beliefs on the people 
of countries they occupied. So long as 
conquered peoples practiced their re- 
ligion without disturbing others, they 
were not disturbed by the Romans. 
This, of course, is what the Christians 
could not do, for the Church is es- 
sentially apostolic. So the Romans 
had the Pantheon to honor all the 
Gods, and the Christians preached that 
there is only one God. The Jews also 
believed in one God, but they did not 
bother outsiders by trying to convince 
them. 

I do not maintain that this was the 
only cause of persecution. The Jews, 
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for example, were against Christianity 
for other reasons, but the unwillingness 
of Christians to compromise had _ its 
effect there also. St. Stephen minced 
no words in telling the Jews of their 
errors in rejecting Christ, thereby caus- 
ing a great persecution in Jerusalem. 
On the other hand, not all of the opposi- 
tion to the Church today comes from 
the fact that she preaches that there is 
only one true Church and one standard 
of morality. In our own country, I 
believe that much of the opposition to 
the Church stems from the fact that she 
must oppose the prevailing attitude that 
each person has a right to follow his 
own beliefs with no opposition whatso- 
ever from his fellow men. 

An example of this is seen in a quota- 
tion from the proceedings of a recent 
meeting of the American Bookseller’s 
Association: 


Bookselling is an old and dignified 
vocation, and it came to be that way 
because it has always accepted the 
responsibility of offering for sale 
Macbeth or Mein Kampf; truth and 
fiction, exposé and muckraking his- 
tory and prognostication, side by side 
on its shelves for the reader to choose 
at his discretion. If the bookseller 
is to retain a free place where free 
men select reading matter each to his 
taste, then he must contribute to ex- 
pose to the light all books of all pub- 
lishers for public examination. 


The Church would say that this is 
shirking responsibility rather than ac- 
cepting it, and in taking this view so 
contrary to that prevailing, she is re- 
garded as a hopeless reactionary. 
Another example lies in Catholic op- 
position to the principle that one re- 
ligion is as good as another. We are 
invited to join interdenominational or- 
ganizations, but are expected not to 
embarrass on such questions as whether 
or not there is one true Church or one 
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standard of morality established by 
God. “Everything is relative.” 

A recent case in point was the refusal 
of the Catholic Charities of New York 
to co-operate with the planned parent- 
hooders, or even to belong to any or- 


ganization which co-operated with 
them. This stand was considered as 


highly ‘undemocratie,” forcing 
minority will on the majority, by the 
so-called liberals. Of course, in Que- 
bee, where the Protestants are a 
minority, it is a different story. When 
the Catholic majority passed an ordi- 
nance closing stores on holydays of 
obligation, the Protestants refused to 
co-operate on the grounds that the 
majority was forcing its will on a help- 
less minority. 

There are some things which can be 
done to minimize the inherent difficul- 
ties of the situation. One of these is, 
Fr. Rumble has pointed out, for 
Catholics always to keep in mind that 
they must hate the sin and love the 
sinner. 


as 


as 


Secondly, many Catholics could be a 


bit more reasonable on questions which 
are not clear-cut moral issues. There 
is no doubt that censorship of motion 
pictures is necessary, but at present, I 
should say, this is being overdone. 
Non-Catholies feel that had our pres- 
ent-day censors been working in Shake- 
speare’s time, he would not have had 
many of his works published. Also, 
Catholies insist that wrongdoers must 
be explicitly punished before the end of 
a movie. Anyone with a little intelli- 
gence realizes that wrongdoers are not 
always punished in this life. Noting 
that censors insist upon such a notion 
tends to make some outside the Chureh 
feel that this whole philosophy is rather 
primitive. 

There is no doubt that the whole 
problem is exceedingly complex, with 
no simple solution available. But there 
is no use trying to simplify things with 
make-do expediencies. In_ general, 
real-life situations are not susceptible 
of simplification. 

Rosert A. THomson, 8.M. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Questions ANswerep 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 





How to Conclude Matins 


(Juestion: Among others, one diffi- 
culty concerning the new changes in the 
rubrics for the Divine Office has pre- 
sented itself because of the regulation 
that Matins, in private recitation, 
should end with the versicle Fideliwm 
animae. Does this mean that the 
Fidelium is to be said after the Te Deum 
or after the ninth responsory, as the 
‘ase may be? Or do we have to say the 
Oration of the day and the following 
prayers, which end with the Fidelium? 

PRECANS 

Answer: The reason for the special 
notation about the conclusion of Matins, 
in private recitation of the Divine Office, 
appears to be as follows. According to 
the rubries in the Ordinary of the 
Breviary, Matins and Lauds may not 
be separated in publie or choral recita- 
tion, save on Christmas, when the first 
Mass of the feast is celebrated between 
these two parts of the Office. Conse- 
quently, in accordance with this general 
rule, Lauds will follow immediately 
after the Te Deum or after the last re- 
sponsory, depending upon the day. 

In private recitation, Matins and 
Lauds may be separated, and the 
Breviary gives directions for the con- 
clusion of Matins when this is done. 
After the Te Deum or the last re- 
sponsory, there is said the prayer of the 
day, which is preceded and followed by 
Dominus vobiscum. Then the Bene- 
dicamus Domino and Fidelium animae 
are said, and these versicles are followed 
by the Pater noster. 

The effect of the new regulation is 
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merely to call for the omission of the 
Pater noster in this sequence of 
prayers. The change is in accordance 
with the general rule, now in effect, 
which does away with the recitation of 
Pater, Ave, and Credo at the beginning 
and end of the various hours of the 
office. The rubrics do not require inter- 
polation of any other prayers, even in 
private recitation, when Lauds follow 
immediately after Matins. Only if the 
two are separated in private recitation 
will the new Norm take effect, and its 
effect even then will be merely the omis- 
sion of the final Pater noster at the end 
of Matins. 


General Permission and 
Eucharistic Fast 


Question: The rules for the Eucha- 
ristic fast introduced several years ago 
give as one reason for being allowed to 
take something to drink, the reception 
of Holy Communion at a late hour. In 
addition to this, permission must be 
granted by a priest. I am concerned 
about the second condition, the priest’s 
permission. Must this be given in- 
dividually, or may it also be given col- 
lectively? 

For example, may a priest request 
publicly, from the pulpit, that all who 
desire this dispensation should ask for 
it by raising their hands? May he then 
fulfill the second condition by giving 
permission to all who have indicated 
their desire in this way, thus allowing 
them the privilege of taking liquids, so 
that they can still receive Holy Com- 
munion at a late Mass? I believe that, 
if this procedure is permissible, a great 
majority of those attending the late 
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Masses on Sunday might be induced to 
take advantage of this splendid oppor- 
tunity to receive Holy Communion at 
least weekly. 

PAROCHUS 


Answer: There is reason to believe 
that most persons who attend the later 
Masses on Sunday could qualify for the 
dispensation of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tion Christus Dominus. However, it is 
too general to say that everyone at a 
ten or eleven o’clock Mass automati- 
‘ally qualifies for the dispensation. 
Moreover, even if everyone present can 
fulfill the requisite conditions, the law 
requires consiliwm confessaru, the ad- 
vice of a confessor, for anyone but a 
priest. 

Must this advice or counsel or per- 
mission be given individually, or may 
it be given collectively? Per se the 
permission is to be given individually. 
That is, not only must the priest whose 
counsel is souglit have faculties for con- 
fessions, but le must act as would a 
confessor, judging the individual cases 
presented to him. 

One might reasonably understand the 
individual nature of the case to be veri- 
fied, if there were a small group to which 
a common cause applies. For example, 
the priest at a wedding rehearsal might 
tell the members of the bridal party 
that they have permission to take some- 
thing per modum potus before the 
wedding the next day, provided that 
they do not take anything but water 
within the hour time limit before the 
reception of Holy Communion. How- 
ever, it would be stretching this too far 
to tell everyone in the congregation at 
Sunday Mass that he has permission to 
take liquids before Holy Communion.! 


*We take it for granted that the priest will 
make clear in these cases the fact that those 
dispensed from the Eucharistic fast are not 
allowed to take alcoholic beverages before 
Holy Communion. 
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Likewise, it would be going too far to 
tell everyone in the congregation who 
wants this permission that he should 
raise his hand, after which approval is 
given for all who have done so. The 
priest is not then passing judgment on 
anyone's case, or giving counsel. He is 
granting permission without discrimina- 
tion to anyone and everyone who seeks 
it. This might well lead to a more fre- 
quent reception of Holy Communion, 
but it would not be a proper means of 
doing so. 

Certainly, it is in order to call to the 
attention of the faithful at late Masses 
the existence of the privileges available 
to them, and to encourage them to con- 
sult a priest about these privileges, so 
that they may take advantage of them. 
Like Parochus, we do well, in this mat- 
ter, to speak of consulting a priest, 
rather than of consulting a confessor. 
The use of the latter term naturally 
conveys to the mind of the listener the 
idea of consultation in the confessional, 
so that he will refrain from seeking per- 
mission outside of confession. The 
priest is supposed to have faculties for 
hearing confessions, to assure his hav- 
ing both the requisite knowledge of the 
law and the maturity required for pass- 
ing judgment upon petitions for dis- 
pensation from the Eucharistic fast, but 
it is not demanded that he do this in 
connection with an actual confession. 


Quotations from 


Non-Catholic Bible 


Question: Is a book forbidden be- 
cause the scriptural quotations given in 
it are taken from a non-Catholie trans- 
lation of the Bible? The book, of 
course, does not have an Imprimatur. 

LECTOR 


Answer: If a book uses quotations 
from a non-Catholic version of the 
Sacred Scriptures, which quotations are 
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really only a minor portion of the book, 
the writer does not believe that this 
fact, of itself, results in the volume’s 
being forbidden by law. All transla- 
tions of Sacred Scripture into any lan- 
guage, made or published by non- 
forbidden. 
Therefore, the non-Catholic Bible itsel{ 
falls under this prohibition. 
Nevertheless, it appears to be too 
rigorous an interpretation to extend this 
prohibition to any volume whatsoever, 
in which there would be used one: or 
more quotations from such a transla- 
tion. Weare presuming that the quota- 
tions are substantially correct, and that 
there is no question of a series of ex- 
cerpts which have the effect of convey- 
ing false doctrine, because of their im- 
Of course, if the 
book were a commentary on the Sacred 


Catholics, are ipso jure 


proper translation. 


*Canon 1399, n. 1. 


Scriptures, using quotations from a non- 
Catholic translation, we would be faced 
with a different question. By force of 
Canon 1385, $1, n. 1, commentaries on 
the Scriptures, no matter who puts them 
out, need an Imprimatur. If they do 
not have this approval from the Ordi- 
nary, the commentaries are forbidden 
by law.* 

We should not overlook another para- 
graph of this same canon, which estab- 
lishes a general presumption by which 
our judgment in these matters must be 
formed. Canon 1399, n. 4, states that 
books by any non-Catholies, which pro- 
fessedly treat of religion, are automati- 
cally forbidden, until it is shown that 
there is in them nothing contrary to the 
Catholic faith. Therefore, what has 
been said above concerning books which 
contain quotations from non-Catholic 


* Canon 1399, n. 5. 
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versions of the Bible should not be re- 
garded as unqualified approval of such 
books. They must meet the test of 
Canon 1399, n. 4. However, we should 
note here that absence of an Jmprimatur 
does not, of itself, place a book on the 
forbidden list. That effect follows only 
with regard to certain classes of books, 
which are specified by the Code of 
Canon Law.* 


Holy Communion and Oxygen 


Question: A priest in a neighboring 
parish tells me that he usually does not 
light candles when bringing Holy Com- 
munion to hospital patients, because of 
the danger of fire or explosion from 
oxygen. I can see the danger that 
might arise in a particular case, but is 
it proper to be administering Commun- 
ion this way so frequently, that is, with- 
out any lighted candles? 

VICARIUS 


Answer: If Holy Communion is be- 
ing brought publicly to a sick person, 
the Ritual calls for acolytes or torch- 
bearers who accompany the priest from 
the church to the sick room. It requires 
as well that candles be lighted in the 
room itself.» When Communion is 
brought privately, as it usually must be 
in this country, the torchbearers are 
lacking, but the lighted candles are still 
required in the patient’s room, when 
they can be had. 

If lighted candles are not to be used 
at the bedside of the sick person, there 
must be a proportionate cause for not 
complying with this prescription of the 
rubrics. Such a cause is found in the 
presence of an oxygen tent, or tank, or 
any similar device, in the immediate 
area. The flame of a match or a candle 
may result in an explosion that will 
cause serious damage and bodily harm. 
‘ibid. 

* Rituale Romanum, ed. 1952, Tit. V, cap. 
4,n. 11. 
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The rubrie concerning lighted candles 
ceases to bind when such a danger is 
present. Some priests, who are fre- 
quently called upon to take care of 
patients in emergency cases, avoid the 
habit of lighting a candle or candles in 
the sick room, lest this habit should on 
some occasion betray them into lighting 
candles when oxygen is being used. 
From time to time there appear news- 
paper reports of a fire or explosion and 
resultant injury or death, because some- 
one apparently lighted a cigarette in a 
room where oxygen was being used or 
stored. In one such reported case, an 
explosion occurred merely when a 
lighted cigarette was held too close to 
an oxygen tank in which there was a 
slight leak. 

Consequently, the precautions taken 
by the priest about whom Vicarius in- 
quires are not to be disregarded or con- 
demned. The increasing use of oxygen 
in these days, and its being piped into 
every room of some newer hospitals, 
gives reason for exceptional care con- 
cerning the use of lighted candles by 
the priest who is attending the sick. If 
there be any doubt about the matter, 
inquiry should be made of a nurse or of 
some other attendant. 


Reading Other Than 
Sunday Gospel 


Question: Is there a strict obligation 
for the preacher at Sunday Mass to read 
the Gospel of the day on Sundays and 
holydays of obligation? May he read 
another passage of the Gospel that 
would be more in line with the subject 
of his sermon? 

IEXTRANEUS 


Answer: There does not seem to be 
any general legislation of the Chureh 
to require the reading of the Gospel of 
the day at a Sunday or holyday Mass. 
We find in Canon 1344 the obligation 
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placed upon the pastor of preaching to 
his people the consueta homilva on Sun- 
days and holydays, but this homilia is 
not understood to mean only homily in 
the strict sense, an explanation of the 
Gospel. The term is here used in the 
more general sense of a sermon, “pro- 
vided it carry a supernatural message 
in language which the people can under- 
stand.””? 

Canon 1345 declares it desirable that, 
at every Mass attended by the faithful 
on the above days, there be a brief ex- 
planation of the Gospel or of some point 
of Christian doctrine. Again, the gen- 
eral law does not make this of universal 
obligation, and it certainly does not 
specify that the brief talk which is given 
must be confined in subject matter to 
the Gospel of the Mass. Neither does 
it require that the Gospel itself be read 
in the vernacular. 

On the other hand, we have in the 
United States, from the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore,® the obligation 
of reading the Gospel of the day in the 
vernacular at all Masses attended by 
the faithful, and of giving, if time per- 
mits, a five-minute sermon. Diocesan 
regulations may require even more than 
this. 

Even in these places, however, one 
might occasionally make a change in 
order to select a particular portion of 
the Gospel for reading, which the people 
otherwise would never hear in church. 
It would not be proper in the United 
States continually or habitually to dis- 
regard the precept that the Gospel of 
the day be read. Elsewhere, lacking 
any prescription of the general law, we 
~ © Summarium Turitum et Officiorum Paro- 
chorum. By Laurentius M. Agius, O.E.S.A. 
(D’Auria, Naples, 1953), n. 200 

*Canuon Law. By T. Lincoln 
S.J., and Adam C. Ellis, SJ. (Bruce, 
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waukee, 1951), page 752 
* Decree No. 216. 
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cannot forbid that another Gospel be 
chosen for reading to the faithful. 
However, the force of custom is not to 
be disregarded. Where the prevailing 
custom is to read the Gospel of the day, 
it would seem inadvisable to change the 
selection so regularly that the people 
would seldom or never hear the Gospels 
chosen by the Chureh for the Sunday 
Masses during the year. 


“Gloria Patri’ in Responsory 
at Matins 


Question: When there is a Gloria 
Patri in the responsory after the eighth 
lesson for Matins, as on the ordinary 
Sundays after Pentecost, just how and 
when is the Gloria Patri fitted into the 
responsory? For example, when say- 
ing the responsory Duo Seraphim of the 
third nocturn in Sundays after Pente- 
cost, which course do we follow? Should 
we, at the end of the responsory, read 
from Sanctus through to gloria ejus, say 
the Gloria Patri, and again read the 
Plena est? Or should we read only the 
Sanctus, etc., insert the Gloria Patri, 
and then finish with Plena est omnis 
terra gloria ejus? We would appreciate 
any definite information that is avail- 
able on this point. 

RECITANS 


Answer: The correct norm for this 
part of the Divine Office is as follows. 
Having said the versicle of the respon- 
sory, one repeats only the portion be- 
tween the first and the second asterisk 
(Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, ete.). Then 
only the Gloria Patri is said, without 
the Sicut erat. Following this, the part 
after the second asterisk is repeated 
(Plena est).® This norm is sanctioned 
explicity by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites in two authentic decrees, which 
are based upon the rubrics of the 
Breviary.’” 





*De Breviarii Romani Liturgia. By C. 
Callewsert (Beyaert, Brugis, 1939), n. 284. 

*S. C. of Rites, December 7. 1844, D.A. 
2872 ad 3; June 2, 1883, D.A. 3576 ad 13. 
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Commemoration on 
Ember Days 


Question: When an Ember Day is 
commemorated in the Mass of an occur- 
ring feast, which prayer is said for the 
Ember Day, that which follows the 
Kyrie eleison, or the prayer which 
would be said last in the series, after 
the Dominus vobiscum, if the Mass 
were of the feria? 

CELEBRANS 


Answer: When an Ember Day is 
commemorated in another Mass, the 
first of the various prayers is used, be- 
cause it is the prayer of the office of the 
day." 


Using Protestant Bible 
for Non-Catholic Witness 


Question: If a non-Catholic witness 
in a marriage case, or in a pre-nuptial 
investigation, being interrogated at 
home, wishes to use his Protestant ver- 
sion of the Bible when taking an oath, 
may the priest who takes the testimony 
permit this? Must an approved Cath- 
olic translation be used? Would use of 
the Protestant version involve forbid- 
den communicatio in divinis? 

PAROCHUS 


Answer: The Sacred Congregation 
of the Holy Office has pronounced upon 
another point involving use of a non- 
Catholic Bible for the taking of an 
oath. Examination of this official dec- 
laration, and of the teaching of theolo- 
gians, gives assurance that use of a non- 
Catholic Bible in the circumstances 
proposed above is not necessarily wrong. 

An inquiry from Quebec in the nine- 
teenth century explained the fact that 
in various civil and legal activities, for 
which the taking of an oath was re- 
quired, the predominance of Protestant 
officials led to the common use of non- 
Catholic Bibles, which were to be kissed 


"The Celebration of Mass. By Rev. J. 


O'Connell. (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1944), p. 339. 
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and touched in the taking of oaths. 
Exception was made only for the clergy, 
who were permitted to place the hand 
upon the breast instead of on the book. 
The Holy Office was asked whether the 
faithful should be disturbed in con- 
science with regard to the use of non- 
Catholic versions of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures in these circumstances. The reply 
was to the effect that, in the case and in 
the circumstanees explained, there was 
no need for them to be disturbed.!* 

In the case about which Parochus 
inquires, there is even less reason to be 
disquieted. It is a non-Catholic who 
is using the Protestant Bible for the 
oath. The only objection would be 
that the priest might in some way be 
considered to have made an unlawful 
concession, either by implying that it 
matters little which translation of the 
Bible a person uses, or perhaps by seem- 
ing to approve a version not authorized 
by the Church. 

However, as Vermeersch points out 
with regard to use of a Protestant ver- 
sion by a Catholic witness in the court- 
room, the use of the book is not in itself 
illicit. The non-Catholic version can 
be used (for oath-taking) in so far as 
it contains the word of God, although 
not in so far as it disagrees with ap- 
proved translations. Vermeersch adds 
that, if possible, the Catholie’s atti- 
tude in this matter should be ex- 
plained.'* He also says that a Catholic 
version should be supplied in court- 
rooms, if this can be done. 

Often the priest who is visiting a non- 
Catholic home to interrogate a witness 
can prevent any problem in this respect 
by having with him a small copy of 
the New Testament, which will serve 
the purpose. Perhaps his being ready 


2% (odicis Turis Canonici Fontes. (Typis 
Polyglottis Vaticanis), Volume IV, (1951), n. 
858. p. 141. 

™ Op. cit., II, n. 138, 11. 


to provide a Bible, or a portion of it, 
for the oath, may be helpful in dispel- 
ling erroneous ideas held by some non- 
Catholics concerning the relationship 
between the Catholic Church and the 
Sacred Scriptures. 
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Chrysostom’s Classic 


THE PriestHoop (A Translation of the 
Peri Hierosynes of St. John Chrysos- 
tom). By W. A. Jurgens (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1955), 
pp. xv and 133, $2.50. 


Father Jurgens’s new translation of 
St. John Chrysostom’s renowned work 
on the priesthood, as far as general 
pastoral literature is concerned, is 
timely. There is, indeed, a great de- 
mand for a new translation of this 
patristic classic, and Father Jurgens 
has met it magnificently. 

A sound condition of the priesthood 
is always the concern of the Catholic 
Church, for the health of the latter de- 
pends very much on the health of the 
former. Both Pope Pius XI and Pope 
Pius XII have issued encyclical after 
encyclical on the sanctity of priesthood. 
The teachings of the popes have cor- 
roborated what Chrysostom wrote. The 
saint spoke of the lofty state of the 
priesthood, the difficult and yet noble 
duties of the sacerdotal office, and the 
necessary holiness for the ministry of 
Christ. Under these aspects wrote also 
our present Pope Pius XII on the priest- 
hood in his encyclical Ment: Nostrae. 

Chrysostom stated that the dignity 
of the priesthood excels that of kings 
and princes and that the priesthood of 
Christ surpasses the priesthood of the 
Jews. However, the priesthood involves 
many dangers and risks. This is be- 
cause the duties and responsibilities it 
carries are tremendous, and they require 
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great fortitude and wisdom to fulfill 
them. 

Because of its lofty position, the 
priesthood is forever subject to pride, 
and it has caused the tragic downfall 
of many. Chrysostom compared such 
pride to the rock Scylla. On that rock, 
he related, dwell the ferocious beasts of 
“anger, despondency, envy, contention, 
calumnies, accusations, lies, hypocrisy, 
intrigue, despising those who have in 
no way injured us, taking pleasure in 
the faults of our companions in the 
ministry, sorrow at their good fortune, 
love of praise, desire of honor (which 
more than anything else drives the hu- 
man soul to destruction), preaching 
only what men wish to hear, servile 
adulation, ignoble flattery, contempt of 
the poor, favoring the rich, awarding 
undue and harmful honors, favors not 
without danger either to those who give 
or to those who receive them, servile 
fear befitting only the meanest of slaves, 
the cessation of being able to speak 
one’s mind, the appearance of great 
humility without the reality, suppres- 
sion of the ability to reprove and ad- 
monish, or, more accurately, untem- 
pered severity toward the poor while 
not daring to open one’s mouth against 
the rich—all these and many other 
kinds of beasts” (pp. 37, 38). 

Although times have changed since 
the days of Chrysostom, the ways of 
life have not altered much; the human 
nature has remained very much the 
same. Wherefore the solutions Chrysos- 
tom offered for the problems of his day 
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may effectively be applied to those of 
our own day. To mention, as an in- 
stance, preaching, it is just as impor- 
tant at our time as in the days of Chrys- 
ostom. The problems and _ solutions 
which he discussed are still most useful 
and applicable (pp. 81, 82). 

It is to Father Jurgens’s great credit 
that he adopted the best text of the 
original work from which to make his 
translation. Now the readers of Chrys- 
ostom’s classic will feel more assured 
than ever before of the counsel given by 
Augustine. Moreover, Father Jurgens 
offers splendid footnotes which have 
cleared up some of the hidden points in 
the text. This translation deserves the 
attention of the clergy as well as of the 
laity. 

Paut 8. Hsiane, A.M., 8.T.D. 


Aut Caesar aut Nullus 


Napo.teon III. By Albert Guérard 
(Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1955), 
207 pp. $2.50. 

Louis NAPOLEON AND THE SECOND EM- 
prrE. By J. M. Thompson (Noonday 
Press, New York, 1955), 342 pp. $4.50. 

It is now exactly fifteen years since 
Aubry’s Second Empire adorned the 
historical scene. But by no means did 
his fine work terminate research which 
is constantly progressing on the life of 
that enigmatic Emperor of the French, 
Louis Napoleon. Proof of this is not 
difficult to find. It is at one’s beck and 
call in these two most recent studies of 
Napoleon III. 

Guérard’s volume is another excellent 
Great Life in Brief, a handsome addi- 
tion to the lengthening series inaugu- 
rated by Knopf of New York. Those 
who have already read Hans Christian 
Anderson, Alexandre Dumas, Julius 
Caesar, and Gilbert Stuart will welcome 
Napoleon III to the gallery of notables. 

Although Thompson’s analysis of the 
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Emperor is more than a hundred pages 
longer, it is also a brilliant and able 
and objective biography of a sadly mis- 
understood monarch. At least we are 
not bored by the details of either book. 
But what is of greater importance is 
this fact. The Third Napoleon emerges 
from the pages of these volumes as a 
worthwhile sovereign. At least we 
close the final chapters with the con- 
viction that Louis Napoleon was not 
the classical prototype of the politician 
who runs with the fox and hunts with 
the hounds. That impression, which 
has long been a favorite one, has been 
corrected by both Guérard and Thomp- 
son. 

Victor Hugo’s Napoléon le Petit 
(1852) and Histoire d’un Crime (pub- 
lished 1877, although written in 1852) 
have originated the Napoleonic Myth 
and have owed any popularity they en- 
joyed among politicos to the literary 
genius of their author. Historians ever 
since have been endeavoring to disen- 
tangle truth from fiction. One can only 
conjecture if that aim has finally been 
achieved. 

Napoleon III, born 1808, could boast 
of his famed progenitors while he 
dreamed of reviving the glory of the 
Napoleonic Age. His uncle, of course, 
was Napoleon Bonaparte. His aunt, 
Josephine de Beauharnais, was the great 
Napoleon’s first wife, and her daughter, 
Hortense, was Louis Napoleon’s mother. 
Louis, in turn, married Eugenie, and 
their son, whose godfather was Pope 
Pius IX, narrowly missed continuing 
the Napoleonic dynasty. 

But it is not because of these heredi- 
tary pretensions that we pay homage to 
Napoleon III. His lasting fame is but- 
tressed by this solid historical fact, 
emphasized by Guérard: “We have to 
deal with a realist who had a purpose 
and a method. The purpose was the 
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service of the whole people.” The 
“service of the people” appeared to be 
validated by Sebastopol. But in the 
distance, obscured by Louis’ evil genius, 
lay Sedan. 

Today, as we view the Second Em- 
pire in retrospect, we might well wish 
that we could see Louis Napoleon 
through the frank eyes of Victoria Re- 
gina, rather than through the jaundiced 
eyes of Victor Hugo. If the English 
(Queen possessed any heart other than 
Albert’s, we might justly say that it 
was the heart of Louis. This is what 
she thought of him in 1855, and there 
is no reason to suspect her motives or 
to conclude that her enthusiasm was 
dimmed by his defeat at Sedan in 1870. 
Even her employment of italies, which 
was one of her literary characteristics, 
emphasizes this admiration: 


He is evidently possessed of indomi- 
table courage, unflinching firmness of 


purpose, self-reliance, perseverance, 
and great secrecy ... and at the same 
time he is endowed with wonderful 
self-control, great calmness, even 
gentleness, and with a power of fasci- 
nation, the effect of which upon all 
those who become more intimately 
acquainted with him is most sensibly 
felt. 

Both Guérard and Thompson are to 
be applauded for the objective recital 
of their hero's deeds and misdeeds. 
Neither author intends to create a new 
Napoleonic Myth to offset the libel 
propagated by Victor Hugo and Louis’ 
enemies. At least through their cool 
evaluation of what actually happened 
between 1848 and 1870 they have added 
stature to Napoléon le Petit. That 
point alone should endear Albert Guér- 
ard and J. M. Thompson to the fastid- 
ious taste of every discerning historical 
mind. 

If Louis Napoleon III, last Emperor 
of the French, ever attains his majority, 
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his shade will have to render thanks to 
the superlatively expert type of re- 
search, such as is evidenced by these 
two fine volumes, which is today com- 
monplace in the field of historical eriti- 
cism. Histoire d’un Crime (in this in- 
stance, anyway) might have titled a 
biography of Victor Hugo, but never of 
Louis Napoleon III. 

Pau. SULLIVAN 


**Alter Christus” at the Yalu 


Tue Story or Captain Kapaun. By 
Rev. Arthur Tonne (Didde Press, 
Emporia, Kan.), pp. 255  (illus- 
trated). $3.00. 


Captain Emil Joseph Kapaun (pro- 
nounced: Cape’-n), priest of the 
Wichita diocese, Kansas, died a prisoner 
of war in a filthy Chinese Communist 
lazaret, somewhere along the Yalu 
River, Korea, May 23, 1951. Thirty- 
five at death, a priest eleven years, he 
emerged as “one of the great heroes of 
the Korean conflict,” to quote Bishop 
Mark K. Carroll in the Introduction 
(p. 7). Readers of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post and Collier’s were edified by 
the testimony of two of his buddies who 
wrote eloquently of his heroic action 
and suffering. 


Bishop Carroll quotes the testimony 
of Father Kapaun’s comrades that he 
went all out for God and his fellowmen 
and forgot himself completely. He 
walked steadfastly to the summit of 
his priesthood and Christ’s Calvary 
with a smile. He had finished the work 
God gave him to do. So intense was 
the impression made on his companions 
in fierce, bloody encounters that they 
called him “Christ on the Battlefield.” 
He had literally carried or assisted 
hundreds of wounded from gory encoun- 
ters to the service station where he 
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comforted them—men of all faiths. 
Yet he died in a “morgue’”—alone, 
separated from his fellow prisoners who 
had protested loudly to their inhuman 
jailers. When words were unavailing, 
their tears flowed profusely for the 
“Man of God,” the “Saint,” as he was 
carried on a stretcher to the makeshift 
hospital whence few ever returned alive. 

Young Kapaun once confided to a 
schoolmate that he wished to be a mar- 
tyr. He knew that the productive soil 
of his native state was once dyed 
with the blood of Father Juan de 
Padilla, O.F.M., American proto-mar- 
tyr, slain by the Indians near Lyons, 
Kan. Today a granite cross stands 
on the scene of martyrdom. 

The biographer of Father Kapaun’s 
story is the pastor of his home parish 
at Pilsen. Famed author of twenty-two 
books of sermons, Father Tonne was 
eminently qualified for this holy task. 
It is rare indeed to find at the close of 
a biography a list of dates and events 
in the life of the subject. For this fea- 
ture the author deserves the reader’s 
gratitude. Three different dates are 
listed as the day of Father Kapaun’s 
demise (cf. pp. 7, 176, 206, 255), and 
should not the word “description” in- 
stead of “expression” be used on page 
88, line 9? 

The Story of Chaplain Kapaun is 
enchantingly timeless. As a document 
containing sixty-six letters of the Padre, 
it is another glorious page in the his- 
tory of the Church. Sixty-six illustra- 
tions grace the pages of these living 
scriptures of the intrepid priest-martyr 
of Bohemian ancestry. The general 
reader will bless Enos and _ Eliza- 
beth Kapaun, the God-fearing parents 
of this noble Chaplain. They still live 
in the old homestead strong in faith, 
facing the sunset of life. Their only 
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other child, Eugene, is, after God, their 
helper in sorrow. 

Simply but with priestly devotion, 
the author has woven this material into 
a resplendent reredos fabric. Clergy, 
seminarians and altar-boys will see in 
Father Kapaun the ideally -zealous 
priest. He had his moments of humor 
and he could smile in the very face of 
danger. He became a legend to his 
men (p. 156). He disregarded danger. 
“Solely for Christ” was his motto (p. 
77). “Tell my Bishop I died a happy 
death” (p. 176) was his last message. 

Eloquent indeed are Bishop Arnold’s 
words in receiving Father Kapaun’s pyx 
which Captain Nardella had managed 
to preserve. “As we acepted the pyx, 
we felt that we were receiving a relic 
just as sacred as though it had come 
from the blood-spattered hands of a 
Polyearp or an Ireneus, for martyr’s 
blood was on the battered, gilded cup” 
(p. 202). 

This story of Father Kapaun is a fine 
gift for a priest to give to any Protes- 
tant, Jew or non-believer, for they were 
also found among his Second Battalion, 

Tolle et lege! 

V. F. Kiensercer, O.P. 
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STITUTE OF SPIRITUALITY. Edited by 
A. Leonard Collins, C.S8.C. (Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, Indiana, 
1955), 275 pp. $3.00 


Let the intended readership of these 
proceedings be mentioned first: all 
priests who give conferences to religious 
women, their confessors, retreat masters 
to religious women, pastors who seek to 
add something especially worthwhile to 
the convent library. 

The topics covered (in addition to the 
opening address by His Eminence Val- 
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Valeri, 


Sacred Congregation of 


Prefect of the 


teligious, the 


erio Cardinal 


opening sermon by the Most Reverend 
Raymond P. Hillinger, D.D., Bishop of 
tockford, and the closing address by 
the Most Reverend Leo A. Pursley, 
1).D., Apostolic Administrator of Fort 
Wayne): “The Formation of Novices 
and the Government of Communities,” 
by Paul Philippe, O.P.; “Psychological 
Problems in the Religious Life,” by Ger- 
ald Kelly, S.J.; “The Vow of Obedi- 
ence,” by Charles Corcoran, C.S.C.; 
“The Adaptation of Religious Life to 
Modern Conditions,” by A. Plé, O.P.; 
“Canon Law for Religious,” by Albert 
Riesner, C.SS.R.; “The Life of Prayer,” 
by Gabriel Diefenbach. O.F.M-Cap. 

Of especial value are the answers to 
questions from the floor and the eonclu- 
sions renched at the various workshops. 
Notre Dame University is to be con- 
gratulated for this annual conference 
“for Religious Superiors and Mistresses 
of Novices” and for the wisdom of 
bringing the benefits to print. May it 
be respectfully submitted here, how- 
ever, that more, very much more, care 
be given to proofreading for the next 
Proceedings. 

(*. PRENDIVILLE 


Sr. Thomas AQUINAS. By M. C. 
D’Arcy, S.J. (Clonmore and Reyn- 
olds, Dublin; Burns Oates and Wash- 
bourne, London), 220 pp. 18 s. 

This is a new edition of the work 
originally published in 1930. The book 
has been tested by time and proved to 
be an excellent introduction to the 
thought of St. Thomas. It is especially 
designed for inquiring minds in our day 
who see the anomaly of being stretched 
out on a rack between the extremes of 
rationalism and empiricism. 

Few philosophies today have any 

breadth of vision or dare to combine 

trust in reason with wonder and 
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humility. A philosophy of life must 
always rest its claims on truth, but 
Thomism has this initial advantag 
over most contemporary systems that 
it gathers up the tradition of thy 
West and gives an all-embracing pie. 
ture, which leaves nothing worth- 
while out, be it nature or man o 
Ciod (p. 1x). 


No partisan plea for the taking 0 
sides in the domestic debates of Cath. 
olic philosophers and speculative theo- 
logians, this work rather contrasts the 
common sense of St. Thomas with tly 
blind allevs and dead-end streets 0 
prevalent false philosophies. 

Part I gives the historical background 
and a general introduction to the mind 
of St. Thomas. Part II (fifty percent 
of the book) takes up the first. prin- 
ciples of knowledge and then the na- 
ture of reality: the universe, man and 
God. Of this part the last 16 pages 
(ch. 9) are given over to the funda- 
mentals of St. Thomas’ moral philoso- 
phy. Part IIL ineludes the later his- 
tory of Thomism, the widespread ig- 
norance of St. Thomas’ principles at 
the time of the 
age of Scholasticism after the Counci 


tenaissance, the silver 


of Trent, and the modern revival 0! 
Thomism. The section, “The Influence 
of St. Thomas” (pp. 192-199), is a! 
excellent antidote for an inquiring mind 
which is innocent of all but “modern 
philosophy. And the section, “moder! 
Thomism” (pp. 200-205) shows that 
further study of St. Thomas is very 
apposite to study of the burning ques 


tions of our day. pwn Lewis 


ESSAYS ON THE PriestHoop (St. Mein- 
rad Essays), Vol. 11, n. 1, (Dee 
1954), 100 pp. 


The present issue of St. Meirat 
Essays, the seminaries student publica 
tion, is a tribute from its friends and 
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ut CHURCH FURNITURE 


Bt jumni on the centenary of the founda- 
at jon of the Archabbey. With contribu- WITH 

‘ons by such distinguished clerics as D | ST | N CT 10 N 
{rchbishop Schulte, Most Rev. Amleto 


js ieognani and Archbishop Ritter, this FROM T | FFI N 


I] volume adds something to the 


“ila 


yjsting literature on the priesthood. 





titles of the individual essays give 
me indication of its value: “Pius X, 





t Model of the Diocesan Priest,” “The 
\, Bishop and His Priests,” “The Priest 
: nd Prayer,’ “The Priest and the 
"| Mother of God,” “The Priest and His 
a Parishioners,” “The Priest and the Sick 
* d Aged,” “The Priest and the Mis- 
a sions.” ALTARS 
Unlike so many studies which treat 
4 ly of the theoretic side of the priest- 
n ood, the present work, written by men 
e3 ‘illed in pastoral work and imbued 
9. ith true apostolic zeal, presents a clear 
°. icture of what the young priest may 
5 expect and of what is expected of him. 
0. While the styles and approaches are 
at varied, all the essays are marked by a 
e! yeautiful interpenetration of the spir- 
(j tual and practical outlooks, manifest- 
0! y that delicate balanee that marks 
c ‘ie mind and the heart of the true 
rest. 
nd Two essays, “The Diocesan Priest as 
n teacher” and “The Priest and the Pen,” 


r re deserving of special mention; first, 


eeause they treat of apostolic outlets 


t 


ry it are often overlooked; secondly, 
CONFESSIONALS 





teause both authors are vitally aware 
Is i the spiritual potentialities of these 


QUALITY SINCE 1874 


A complete line of church furniture 


portant apostolates. At the same 
‘me that they open up new avenues to 


¢ young priest, they offer a spiritu- — bound to appeal — built to endure. 





ity tailored to the needs of those who 


ist Work in these fields. 
The work is to be r | 
vf ney s ‘ recommended to | Sf 
Ul . te 
4° NH sehiinarians and young priests, not 


nd * @ Hlerary Iasterplece, but as solid Manufacturing Go. 


terial for prayer and examination of 


saenee, “Tiiom As M. Garrery, S.J. | 77 MELMORE STREET TIFFIN, OHIO 











THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIE\ 





Dirk GorrespIENST DER Kircuk. By J. 
A. Jungmann (Innsbruck-Vienna- 
Munich, Tyrolia, 1955), 272 pp., no 
price indicated. 

Some thirty years ago Father Jung- 
Inann commenced teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Innsbruck. If his years of 
sowing and watering went largely un- 
noticed, those of the harvest suggest the 
hundredfold. For his books now go out 
into the whole world, and fill the shelves 
of priests in English, French, Italian 
and Spanish translations from the orig- 
inal German. 

The present work, on the Chureh’s 
public worship, sketched against the 
background of its own history, was 
asked for by the Romab Series, Manu- 
als of Catholic Thought, a thumbnail 
outline of the whole of Catholic liturgy 
in roughly two hundred and fifty pages. 

This is that 


which liturgical instructors have been 


general outline for 


Waiting, a work on the adult level, em- 
bracing all that is most Important in 
this fast-growing science, and still con- 
densed into swift and smooth reading. 
This work will win for its author the 
same acclaim for liturgy in general 
which his monumental Missarum Sol- 
lemma has justly achieved for the 
Mass. His pages on the origin and de- 
velopment of the Divine Office come 
as a boon to priests everywhere. 

It is a joy to learn that the Liturgical 
Press will publish an English transla- 
tion of this handy Summa Liturgica. 

(GERALD ELLARD, S.J., Pu D. 


A Word on Recent Publications 


Two Cities. 


prising a study of the Chureh-State 


A series of essays com- 


“conflict.” It is something of a philos- 
ophy of history on the particular issue 
of the specific ends of the spiritual and 


temporal cities. It ranges widely but 
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makes no pretense of being over! 


scholarly. = Provides background 


students of the problem. By Px 


Foster, O.P. 110) pp. Paperbo 
The Newman Press, Westminster, \ 


An [lour with Jesus. Ao meditat 


hook by Abbé Gaston Courtois intend 


especially for Sisters assigned to te; 
Ing. Tlas warmth, simplicity, pra 
eality. Chapter headings indicat 
alms and methods of the work: 
example, “Grandeur of Our’ Religi 
Vocation,” “The 
and Charity,” “Joy in the Servic 
the Lord,” “Our Responsibility 1 
wards the Priesthood.” 161 pp. 1 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md 


The Spiritual Te aching of Ven. I 
cis Libermann. A synthesis of the 
irines of the noted Jewish convert 
the nineteenth century. This b 
represents a well-balanced and clos 
Integrated explanation of all the ess 
tial tenets of the spiritual life 
Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. prepared 
work. It is a solid contribution to 
literature on spirituality, by a man 
may one day be canonized. 201 
Burns Oates & Washbourne, Londo! 


Love of Our Neighbour. This 
sVinposiuim on Various aspects ol | 
virtue of charity in relation to 
fellowmen. Shared in’ by such 
standing theologians as Fr. A. Pleé.! 
and Fr. M. J. Le Guillou, O.P., | 
papers reflect some penetrating Uns 
on the implications of brotherly ! 
These are not merely the olt-rep 
declarations of fundamental prince 
Rather the essays search out 
hitherto little treated, v.g., “The Me 
Image of Others in Psychopatholog 
“Psychoanalysis and Love ol “! 
Neighbour,” “The Love oi Our NM 
bour and the Economies of Giving 


Is thoroughly stimulating treall 


feligious = Eedueat 
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182. pp. 
[}linois. 


Templegate, Springfield, 


Behold the Man. A life of Christ— 
Written by a Chi- 
ego newspaperman, Ward Caille, this 
Nor is 


ita rehash of the many lives of Christ 


with a difference. 
hook is not an erudite study. 


hitherto written for the American 
public, Catholic or non-Catholic. It is 
an eminently readable novel that  re- 
creates the most dramatic tale of all 
history. It is reverent but not cloying; 
exciting, but sticking close to facets. A 
nice item for all. 223) pp. Lumen 
Sook, Chicago. Paperbound. 

Spurs to Meditation. Written by a 
busy diocesan priest for busy diocesan 
priests Who find meditation a real chore 
because of the demands of the active 
ministry, this little book takes a down- 
to-earth view of what meditation is all 
about. sy) ORev. 
O'Brien. 


Bartholomew J. 
Bruce, Milwaukee. 


Treasure Untold. A lively and well- 
written point-by-point commentary on 
the Apostles’ Creed. Vivacious style 
and offers some neat sermon material. 
By Rev. Albert J. Shamon. 222 pp. 
The Newman Press, 
Maryland. 


Westminster, 


Franciscan Education Directory. A 


“must” for all members of the Fran- 
eisean Order, men and women, and for 
anyone specifically interested in Cath- 
idited by Brother 
Finbarr, O.S.F., St. 
Brooklyn, New York. 


olie Edueation. 


Francis College, 


Paris hi 1one rs 


Hlandbook: 1s 


recommended to all pastors and parish 


hereby 


priests who in turn will want to recom- 
mend it to parishioners. Father John 


B. Fee has done his fellows a great serv- 


al ee very 


9° 


valuable... 
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a catechism tor 
Con irmalion 


by REV. JOHN J. MORRIS 


“e 


... the solution to the 


problem of 


“What text shall I use in prepar- 
ing a class for the reception of the 
Sacrament of Confirmation’... 
should prove a very valuable ad 
dition to our catechetical litera- 
ture.” Pastoral Life. 


p> 32 pp. p> Illustrated. . .25¢ 


> Quantity disc. pe ORDER NOW. 


D. FARRELL CoO. 
526 Marengo Avenue 
Forest Park, Ilinois 

or your 
CATHOLIC BOOKSTORE 


ice in publishing this work, printed by 
Jeffries & Manz, 2415-45 East York 
Street, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 

A glance at some of the subjects 
treated will suffice: Calling at the Ree- 
tory; Registration; Baptisms, Chureh- 
ing, Confessions, Communion Calls; 
Sick Calls; Hospital Cases; Sudden 
Deaths; Arranging Masses; 
Christian Burial; Parish Census; Mar- 


Funerals; 


riage Preparation; Support of Chureh; 
Catholic Edueation; Confraternity of 
(Christian Doctrine; Chureh Manners; 
Forms of Address, ete., ete. It is wise 
to have made this booklet sinall enough 


to put in the wallet pocket. 











WAXSAVERS 


Take a sample candle to 
your dealer and have him 
properly fit it to this dur- 
able, attractive, polished 
brass candle-saving can- 
dleburner. 











CHANGEABLE LETTER 


Interior and Exterior Bulletin Boards 
of Bronze or Stainless Steel 


CUSTOM BUILT QUALITY 
We enjoy the confidence of many Catholic Parishes 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue 


UNIVERSAL BULLETIN BOARD CO. 


920 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 
Tel.: GRamercy 3-7426 


Est. 1933 

















YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Our experience in promoting books -theological, scholarly, 
fiction and General for religious, educational and lay markets 
can help you. Write for free brochure, We can Publish Your 
Book, which describes our cooperative publishing plan. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, INC., Dept. H-65 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 





re CALL TO WORSHIP 
- carillonic bells « chimes 


Chimes starting as low as $396.00 


Write for complete information to 


MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 
Dept. 31, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 30, Cal. 








POST CARDS OF YOUR CHURCH 


Black and White photo cards made from your nega 
tive or print. Full color Kodachrome cards made 
from your transparency. 


The L. L. Cook Company 
1830 N. 16th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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HERE IS THE FULL STORY... 





This is a copy of the Final Report of the campaign just con- 
cluded in Sacred Heart Church, Charleston, West Virginia. The 
Reverend Joachim Cain, O.F.M.Cap., VFL, is pastor. 

This Final Report tells how Father Joachim asked one of our rep- 
resentatives to visit him, without obligation. [Tt tells how we met 
with Father and some of his lay people and told them we felt a mini- 
mum of $125,000—possibly considerably more—-could be raised. 

The report goes on to note the progress of the campaign, includ- 
ing the fact that 312 men of the parish worked on the volunteer 
campaign committee. (We mention this because many pastors 
worry about lay co-operation in a funds campaign. ) 

There is a statistical statement in which it is recorded that 
the campaign closed with more than $265,000 raised. That’s 
$140,000 over our minimum goal, and 176 per cent of the public 
goal of $150,000. 

This is but one of the hundreds of such reports which we send 
out each year. 

One could be written for your parish, you know. 








LAwson ASSOCIATES 


FUND RAISING COUNSEL ome ROCKVILLE CENTRE. N. Y. 
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Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vessels and Repair Them 

™ { 

4 ~~ 
BOSTON 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 95 Summer Street 

Patrick J. Gill & Sons, Inc., 387 Washington Street 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

Harry D. Corcoran Co., 212714-2129 Market St. 
CHICAGO 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 

Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 

D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 
CINCINNATI 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 

Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 
CLEVELAND 

John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 
GUTTENBERG, N. J. 

Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 

Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 

Walter R. Engel, Inc., 23 East 51 St. 

The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 

Frederick Pustet Company, 14 Barclay Street 

Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 

Summit Studios, 233 Broadway 
OMAHA 

Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

Keystone Silver Co., 804-805 Sansom St. 
ST. LOUIS 

B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 
ST. PAUL 

The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Benziger Brothers Inc., 758 Mission Street 
TULSA 

F. C. Ziegler, 1150 South Frankfort 
WHEELING, W. VA. 

Harry D. Corcoran Co., 212714-2129 Market St. 
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Need Building Funds? 


Here’s how to multiply nickels 
and dimes into dollars! 


The Charles J. Francis Company succeeds in raising more money 
for you through a carefully organized campaign reaching all of the 
people! Our records show a full 959% of individual church cam- 
paigns have exceeded their goals, usually by a substantial margin. 
No major campaign has ever fallen under its objective! 


The Charles J. Francis Company actually GUARANTEES § your 
goal, and in addition, you share in a portion of the company’s 


profits through our CLIENT DIVIDEND plan. 


Specifically, we promise to do this: 


1. Study your records and tell you how much money you can 
expect to raise. 

2. Select able leaders and direct them in the task of organizing 

campaign workers, 

Prepare effective publicity which will arouse and hold the 

interest of your people. 

1. Handle all details of office work and set up a simple but effective 
record of contributions and payments. 


~~ 


1 preliminary interview, free of obligation, can be easily ar- 
ranged lo discuss your program. 


The CHARLES J. FRANCIS C0. 


FUND RAISING 4526 The Paseo, Room 3 Kansas City 4, Missouri 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 84 Ninth Street, San Francisco 18, Calif. 











, ... A Living Memorial 








EMKAY ALL-WEATHER 
REMEMBRANCE LITE 


Kmkay’s new all-weather Remembrance Lite 





vives you a living memorial for the graves of 
loved ones... shrines... grottoes. Burns con- 
stantly, regardless of weather, provided special 


‘ 
; ¢' Kmkay No. 17 light is used. New 150-hour Re- 





membrance Candle in exclusive, ringed glass con- 


tainer MAGNIFIES flame... keeps outer Ruby 








Cylinder clean. Special flared top regulates 
draft, assuring clean, even flame, in all 
kinds of weather. Candle replaced by 
simply lifting cylinder. Heavy 38” 
aluminum standard provides firm 
— — ¥ ground anchorage... holds 
Ruby Cylinder steady 


against high winds. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 
.a handy refer- 

ence book which 

describes and illus- 


) , 
trates complete se- Purveyor 





\ppointment 


lection of limbeay ( | 1 to the 
Church Candles. | Vatican 
| by 


MUENCH-KREUZER 
CANDLE CO., INC. 
SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. 


New York Chicago 
Boston New Orleans 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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“Creeping UnAmericanism”’ 
What is happening to the good old-fashioned American virtues? 


Our great country was founded by, and has prospered under, men who 
subscribed to the scriptural doctrine. ‘‘By the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.” That was good scripture when it was written —and it is 
still sound Americanism today. But unfortunately certain socialistic barkers 
among our citizens are doing their best to convince us that these old con- 
cepts are now outmoded. They are striving to foist upon us the theory 
that the government owes everybody a living from the cradle to the grave. 
Share the wealth, subsidize the lazy and inefficient, pay higher wages for 
fewer hours of work, tax the successful these are always sure-fire gim- 
micks for the demagogic, vote-seeking politician with no real American 
program. 





Still another cult would impose upon our educational system the astound- 
ing theory that classroom discipline, as well as the excercise of parental 
authority, is something for the birds. Free play must be given to every 
child’s right to self-expression. Is it any wonder that juvenile delinquency 
is sweeping the nation? 





We can only look upon these things as creeping unAmericanism. Here 
at Allen's we are constantly importuned to ‘“cheapen” our fine 
vesture materials in order to meet the prices of inferior fabrics loomed 
abroad at substandard wages, ofttimes in countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. The idea of making a product “worse” in order to sell it for less 
is a practice to which we refuse to subscribe. We have too much respect 
for God's Holy altars to compromise with the quality of Allen fabrics. To 
do so would be not only unAmerican—it would be most unChristian. 


“Buy American" “ye 
i Adien SILK 7 
- AMnafecdirer e 

AbtiLd 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 


VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 





Trade Mark Reg. 








If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 




















, t Hosiverie: Np Pasroran Review (Monthly), Vol. LVI, No. 5 (February, 1956). Copyright 1956 by Joseph F 
“agner. Inc 3 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post Office 

t New York, N Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions to the U. S 
$5.25 in Canada, 


" ” per annurn 

















CATHOLIC BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
(OLD AND New TESTAMENTS) 


By Rt. Rev. Msgr. John E. Steinmueller, $.T.D., Ser.L. 
and 
Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C_J., Ph.D. 

Anno Domini 1956 — and until that year there had never been published 
in the English language an encyclopedia on both the Old and New 
Testaments for Catholics. 

It is unquestionably momentous, therefore, that this need has at last 
been satisfied — but it is far more important to record that the need has 
been satisfied to the fullest extent. 

ee e @ 

The Work Itself: The Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia is not merely a 
dictionary of Holy Scripture; it is more than that. Nor is the Catholic 
Biblical Encyclopedia simply a commentary; it is more than that; it is 
an encyclopedia in the strictest and fullest meaning of the term. 

While the completeness of this work sets it apart, the simplicity of 
the style is just as important in making known to the English-speaking 
world the riches of Scripture —to the student just as much as to the 
specialist. 

It would be a tragic mistake to feel that the Catholic Biblical Encyclo- 
pedia is limited to formally Biblical studies. Of its very nature and scope 
it belongs to the student and teacher of religion, philosophy, ascetical 
theology, history, archaeology — even of the sciences of the market place. 

ee e« @ 

The Authors: Right Rev. Msgr. John E. Steinmueller, S.T.D., S.Scr.L., 
Consultor of the Pontifical Biblical Commission and, for over twenty 
years, Professor of Sacred Scripturefand Hebrew at the Seminary of the 
Immaculate Conception, Huntington, New York. 

Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C_J., Pb.D., Research Professor of Sacred 
Scripture and Professor of History at Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, New York. 


° e «@ 
Approximately 2,000 pages profusely illustrated and with numcrous maps $20.00 
with thumb index $22.00 
SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICES 
(good until March 1, 1956 

1. One volume complete New 1A. One volume complete New 

and Old Testaments, regular and Old Testaments, thumb 
edition, cash with order $12.00 index, cash with order $ 13.00 

2. One volume complete New 2A. One volume complete New 

and Old Testaments, regular and Old Testaments, with 

edition to be billed upon thumb index to be billed 
publication 14.00 upon publication 15.50 


plus postage 


plus postage 


3. The Old Testament only 3A. The Old Testament only 
(limited printing — only (limited printing — only 
available on order before available on order before 
publication) regular  edi- publication) with thumb 
tion, cash with order 7.50 index, cash with order 8.25 
4. The Old Testament only, 4A. The Old Testament only, 
regular edition to be billed with thumb index to be 
upon publication 9.00 billed upon publication 10.00 


plus postage 


plus pr ystage 


(Please order by number) 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, New York 
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Albs - Surplices - Rochets 


Clergy everywhere are learning that the Beau Veste line of quality liturgical 
fittings are the finest available anywhere. They set the highest standards for 
perfection in tailoring skill, creative beauty and long wear. Beau Veste is 
also the leading supplier of the very finest custom tailored albs and surplices. 
Stop in today and see our beautiful garments displayed at your Church Goods 
Dealer. Look for your dealer’s name under “Church Supplies” in the Classi- 
fied Phone Book or write for the name of your nearest religious goods supplier. 





Dealers in All 


ROBERT F. GAISER 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 





Butler, New Jersey 


Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 
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NO PLACE FOR .- 
AUTOMATONS 


CAMPAIGNS NEED PROFESSIONALS... 


who can “think”... who have “feeling” 


Push buttons and electronics just will not work when dealing with the 
complexities of human relationships. It is this, that has gained nationwide 
acceptance upon the part of the hierarchy, pastors and others in authority 
for professional fund raising. Community Counselling Service is proud to be 


the largest all-Catholic fund raising firm in the nation. 


It’s true Community Counselling Service offers you a tried, and proven 
system, but more important it offers you the tried and proven answers to 
literally thousands of major problems that arise during every major fund 
raising effort. These problems are solved through the application of the 
human, intelligent thinking of our staff right from the executives down to the 
field staff — thinking based on the experience of 350 successful Catholic 


campaigns — not on guesswork. 


Moreover, our all-Catholic staff thinks as Catholics, with the understand- M4 
ing of how the Catholic layman approaches his parish’s problems. They ‘‘feel”’ 
his way, being one of. “his kind”, but they also stimulate him, knowing 


full well the extent of his capabilities to succeed when sufficiently inspired. 


Why not investigate the personal concern and attention CCS staff can 
bring to your fund raising problems? A free interview with any of our new Ho 
business staff will illustrate our point since they too have all been successful ( 
campaign directors. Telephone collect today . . . an analysis at no obligation 


is as near as the first train, plane or car can bring us. 





COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE INC. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. OXford 5-1175 
DETROIT ALBANY FAIRFIELD, CONN TORONTO, CANADA 
776 Maccabees Bldg 90 State St 44 Sherman Cr 21 King St. Eost 
Temple 2-1020 Albony 6-9530 Clearwoter 9-2413 Empire 8-4114 
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